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SLOVAK NATIONALISM: 


CONFLICTS OF SLOVAK NATIONALISM 
B. S. BUC, Ph.D. 


1. Magyar Renegade. vs. Pan-Slavist 


The ‘historical’ and ideological development of Slovak 
nationalism was certainly not devoid of internal conflicts. 
It is self-evident that a society, which lived through many 
centuries without any political markings whatsoever, had 
to submit to a‘series of influences. They left many traces 
upon its national character, which hindered the harmo- 
nious blending’ of energies’ that would have been necessary 
for the more successful attainment of a lofty goal. Since 
the Slovaks had lived for a thousand years within the 
framework of the Hungarian State without their territo- 
rial boundaries, they possessed no suppositions to establish 
at least that kind of group consciousness which would 
mirror the cultural, political, or geographical character 
of the land in° which they lived. Even though reawakened 
Slovak nationalism’ traced its beginnings of national indi- 
viduality to Great’ Moravia, it had to lean mostly upon an 
ethnical distinction’ from the Magyar.() Since the land of 
the Slovaks formed ‘an integral part of the Hungarian 
over practically the entire ethnical expanse of the Slo- 
vaks, and in the south created such a conglomeration of 
Slovak and Magyar elements, that even today it is im- 
possible’ to establish between them such boundaries which 
would be agreeable to the state and at the same time would 
fulfill the: desire for self-determination. 

Into the territory of Slovakia, as it was formed after 
the First World War as a part of Czecho-Slovakia, were 
incorporated 655,322: Hungarians. They comprised 27 per- 
cent of all the inhabitants. Meanwhile 180,000 Slovaks re- 
mained in Hungary and they, for the most part, were scat- 
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tered throughout the land. This fact gave the Magyars a 
Slovakia in order to liberate their co-racialists. And they 
accomplished their goal in 1938 when Czecho-Slovakia 
crumbled under Hitler’s pressure. The Vienna arbitrage, 
whose principal agents were the Italian foreign minister 
Ciano and the German foreign minister Ribentrop, appor- 
tioned to Hungary 10,309 square kilometers of Slovak 
land together with 853,670 inhabitants. According to sta- 
tistics of the year 1930, these inhabitants comprised 503,980 
Magyars, 26,157 Jews, 272,145 Slovaks, and 1,825 Ruthe- 
nians. Still remaining in Slovakia were 57,193 Magyars. 
The number of Slovaks in Hungary after the arbitrage in- 
creased from 180,00 to 352,145, that is, six times more 
than the Magyars remaining in Slovakia(2). 

After the Second World War, all the land taken away 
by the arbitrage was returned to Slovakia. The new com- 
munist-dominated Czecho-Slovak government proceeded to 
solve this national mixup by making an agreement with 
Communist Hungary to exchange all Magyars in Slova- 
kia for all Slovaks in Hungary. Furthermore, it removed 
forcibly a certain portion of the Magyars from Southern 
Slovakia into the Sudetenland in place of the ousted Ger- 
mans. 

Prior to World War I, the upper social classes in 
Slovakia — the intelligentsia, merchants and greater land- 
owners — were also almost wholly magyarized. If they ac- 
knowledged their Slovak origin, they nevertheless accepted 
the idea of the Hungarian State as their political “credo” and 
did not concur with the efforts of revived Slovak nation- 
alism. Rather they looked upon it as the manifestation of 
an unfriendly attitude to the Hungarian fatherland. They 
therefore engaged freely in all undertakings of the Hun- 
garian government to smear the Pan-Slavists, as they la- 
belled the Slovak patriots. Thus at the very beginning of 
Slovak nationalism, arises the first major conflict, namely 
the struggle between Slovak renegades and Pan-Slavists. 
Slovak renegades were those people of Slovak origin 
who, either because of opportunities or conviction, offered 
their services toward the assimilating efforts of the Hun- 
garian government, which aimed at creating as soon as 
possible a homogeneous speaking Magyar State. On the 
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other hand, Slovak patriots, were considered Pan-Slavists. 
They were so named because, in their political struggle, 
they proceeded hand in hand with the other Slav nation- 
alities in Hungary and often gave evidence of Pan-Slavistic 
tendencies. 

The conflict of these two divisions within Slovak 
society grew steadily more and more violent after the re- 
volutionary year of 1848. Upon it were centered all strug- 
gles on Slovak ethnical territory, whether they were of a 
political, cultural, social, or religious nature. 

The division of Slovak society into renegades and 
Pan-Slavists had not only political but also social roots. 
The assemblage of Slovak renegades was composed of 
members of the lordly class, among whom we find the in- 
telligentsia, merchants, greater landowners or peers. On 
the other side stood the great mass of people comprising 
the Pan-Slavists, among whom were numbered small vil- 
lage farmers and various agricultural workers. Because 
industry was still in its rudimentary stages, the working 
class was practically non-extant. From among the intelli- 
gentsia, priests had the closest contacts with the broad 
masses of people and, therefore, became natural leaders 
and agents of Slovak nationalism. : 

The aforementioned fact gives further testimony that 
Slovak nationalism was more a social than a national 
movement in its beginnings. The reviving tasks of national 
leaders in the beginnings of Slovak nationalism possessed 
rather a culturo-social than a national-political character. 
Slovak leaders entered upon a national-political program 
only with the revolutionary times of 1848, when they or- 
ganized a military uprising and brought forth their de- 
mand that not Magyar but rather Slovak should be the 
language used in schools and official circles of the defined 
Slovak territory within the framework of Hungary. The 
beginnings leading towards the accomplishment of this 
demand seemed very favorable in the years prior to 1867. 
At that time Vienna, resisting the revolting Magyars, 
sought the support of her nationalities who demanded from 
the Magyar government of Hungary the same national 
rights which the Magyars, led by Slovak renegade Louis 
Kossuth, demanded for themselves in Vienna. 
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In,..1867, ,however,, a. settlement ,took., place. between 
Vienna, and Budapest. Slovak nationalism thus. lost. the 
support of Vienna and was given over.as a,\prize to. the 
Magyars to, become an, internal concren of the Hungarian 
portion of the Habsburg Monarchy. Immediately. the Ma- 
gyars feverishly set forth to magyarize, all.their, nationali- 
ties, which action manifested itself on,Slovak ethnical.ter- 
ritory by the abolition of all. Slovak; political and purely 
cultural institutions. and by. the. introduction. of Magyar 
as the official language in Hungary.. Schools, were to, edu- 
cate a new generation, one that..would speak only Magyar 
and one that would be deyoted; wholly tothe Magyars 
and the Hungarian State which they controlled. 

In these attempts. the. Magyar-controlled Hungarian 
government found in, Slovakia willing . supporters among 
the ranks of, the above-mentioned .Slovak renegades, who, 
in full compliance with the psychological. bent of every 
renegade, labored more, fanatically in instilling.the ma- 
gyarizing program than the government itself had actual- 
ly contemplated. The result. could only end in.a, bitter con- 
flict with the deeply Slovak-conscious group of inhab- 
itants. 

This conflict came to light,not only,in political. mani- 
festations, as is elections, but burrowed deep even into the 
daily concerns of the inhabitants. 

In elections, .genuinely; Slovak, candidates generally 
had little hope of winning even in. those. electoral districts 
where the vast, majority sympathized. with them, The rea- 
son lay in a. voting law, which granted, voting. privileges 
only to those who. possessed.a certain; amount. of property. 
This. law excluded from voting precisely, that portion of 
Slovak ethnical teritory. which formed the basis ‘of Slovak 
nationalism and granted the decisive. word to. those: who 
had lost their Slovak.national consciousness. but. property- 
wise were more powerful. Furthermore, the elections were 
public and influenced very evidently by much: use of. bri- 
bery...Official candidates received heavy aid, and ‘support 
from the.government, whereas. national candidates could 
only. rely upon their, own..resources, which were for the 
most, part meagre and limited. 

In daily life the conflict. between Slovak renegades 
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and patriotic Slovaks was mirrored mostly in the use of 
language. The renegades used the Magyar tongue ‘almost 
exclusively; they regarded the speaking of Magyar not 
only as a maninfestation of “patriotic” sentiment, but 
also as the mark of a higher social position. Slovak, on the 
other hand, was looked upon as the tongue of poverty and 
its use was considered a display of “anti-patriotic” feeling. 

In this conflict, which created an atmosphere of al- 
most continual political as well as ‘social tension, Slovak 
nationalism suffered the loss of much strength, for so- 
cial privileges, schools and governmental pressure inflicted 
upon it serious harm and threatened it with destruction. 


2. “Czechoslovak” vs. Autonomist 


With the establishment of Czecho-Slovakia this pro- 
cess was suddenly halted andthe Slovaks ‘found “them- 
selves in more favorable conditions. Because of the changed 
political situation, a’ large number’ of former Slovak rene- 
gades departed from ‘Slovakia. Furthermore; many of them 
began to admit again their Slovak origin, orientated them- 
selves to the new poltiical setup, and even though mani- 
festing little’ enthusiasm’ for the revolutionary change, 
they nevertheless undertook no organized effort’ which 
could have proved detrimental to the erection of the new 
state. : 

It is comprehensible that all national” Slovak units 
accepted the establishment of Czecho-Slovakia with great 
enthusiasm. But this enthusiasm lasted only’ as long as its 
emotional foundation, built in the past under the influence 
of Pan-Slavism, was extant. It was primarily ‘nurtured by 
a common fate of the Czechs and Slovaks ‘in Austria-Hun- 
gary and led them to ‘progress jointly in their’ struggles 


for national rights. When, however, both units merged and , 


had to work out serious’ problems which appeared during 
the erection of the new state, the basie difference of the 
Czech and Slovak character projected itself’ on the scene 
and gave an impetus to’ many ‘conflicts, which in’ time 
grew more violent. It’ is true’ that’ Czechs and’ Slovaks ‘did 
not find it too difficult to understand one another linguis- 
tically because of the marked kinship of their languages. 
Nevertheless; the ideological ‘and cultural background of 
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their natures showed itself to be so different that it cre- 
ated an almost impassable gulf between them. 

The fore-warning of this break was the difference of 
their religious positions. From the burning of John Hus, 
the first ecclesiastical reformer at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, the Czech character continued to show 
opposition to Rome and to the Habsburgs. After success- 
fully routing all Czech reforming elements in 1647, the 
Habsburgs carried on intensive re-Catholicization in Czech 
lands. With the downfall of the Habsburgs after the First 
World War, the Czechs found it opportune to undo what 
they had looked upon as an injustice and, therefore, did 
not conceal their anti-Catholic thinking in creating Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

The Slovaks, who are 82 percent Catholic, had no 
grudge against Rome, and after attaining their national 
liberty showed no unfriendliness to Catholicism. Thus, im- 
mediately in the beginning of the new state, the religious 
question became an experimental rock of Czech-Slovak 
relationship and drove the popular and formerly Czech- 
inclined Father Andrew Hlinka with his Slovak People’s 
Party into violent opposition against the Czechs. When, 
in addition, with the help of a minority of Slovak Lu- 
therans and isolated Liberals, Prague began to organize 
Czecho-Slovakia centralistically by disregarding former 
agreements about making it a federative republic of two 
distinct nations, “Czechs and Slovaks,” Slovak Catholics 
inaugurated a movement which came to be known under 
the name “Autonomist.” 

The whole discussion seemed, however, to turn around 
the connotation of the phrase ‘Czechoslovak nation.” 

In the first chapter of this treatise, allusion was made 
to the impact of Pan-Slavism upon the budding Slovak 
nationalism. The Pan-Slavist visualized a kind of political 
and ethnographical unification of all Slavs on the ground 
of their kinship and close language relationship. Influ- 
enced by this Pan-Slavistic trend, some Slovaks — espe- 
cially Lutherans — were prone to accept the idea of the 
complete fusion of the Slovaks with the Czechs. This ob- 
jective was to be achieved through a centralized rather 
than federative Czecho-Slovakia. Thus, in disregard of all 
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previous agreements between the Czechs and Slovaks, the 
Czecho-Slovak Republic was organized on the basis of a 
centralized government. Moreover, the special phrase “Cze- 
choslovak nation” was coined. It had to denote that Czechs 
and Slovaks were ethnographically, culturally, and politic- 
ally the same nation. Practically, it meant that the Slo- 
vaks were to be made over into Czechs, since the Slovak 
language was declared a dialect of the Czech and Slova- 
kia was not conceded any right to self-government. 


Thus, in this new conflict “Czechoslovak vs. Autono- 
mist” two issues were involved: the issue of national dif- 
ference between the Slovaks and Czechs and the issue of 
self-government for Slovakia. Those who denied them were 
“Czechoslovaks”; those who claimed them were “Autono- 
mists.” There arose once again the struggle between those 
who favored the government and those who opposed it 
for its incorrect interpretation of Slovak feelings. 


To determine by proper evaluation which side pro- 
fited in this conflict, it would be unjust to form conclu- 
sions solely on the basis of the election outcomes of those 
parties who stood for the autonomist program. The Slovak 
People’s Party, led by Father Hlinka, alone had a purely 
autonomist program. But the individuality of the Slovak 
nation was also stressed by the Slovak National Party, 
led by Martin Razus, a Lutheran minister, comprising 
chiefly the Slovak Lutherans, and by the Communist 
Party. The latter proceeded further than Hlinka’s party 
by demanding the complete separation of Slovakia from 
the Czechs lands as early as 1926. 


The autonomist movement achieved its greatest vic- 
tory in the elections of 1925; of the 299 representative 
seats in the Czecho-Slovak Parliament, 160 were won by 
the Czechs, 47 by the Slovaks, 5 by the Ruthenians, 1 by 
the Russians, 75 by the Germans and 10 by the Magyars. 
Now the 47 seats belonging to the Slovaks did not repre- 
sent autonomists only; it simply indicated the represen- 
tatives from Slovak ethnical territory. Of these seats, 23. 
belonged to the Hlinka Slovak People’s Party, 5 to the 
Communist Party, 1 to the Slovak National Party; the 
remainder belonged to the parties which based their plat- 
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form on the principle of a “Czechoslovak” nation and 
stood for a centralized Czecho-Slovak Republic(3). 

Even though the Slovak People’s Party emerged from 
this election with 23 delegates and gained ascendancy 
over the other parties seeking for votes in Slovakia, its 
strength would not necesarily indicate that the idea of a 
Slovak national individuality was highly popular among 
Slovak inhabitants. In evaluating the results to determine 
how parties opposed to this idea were won over in Slova- 
kia, one must not overlook the factor of material bene- 
fits offered by those in power to anyone voting for them. 
Thus, opportunism rather than nationalism was the chief 
factor which influenced the so-called official parties on 
Slovak ethnical territory. 

Actually the defenders and confessors of centralism 
in Slovakia comprised only a small group of individuals 
who, with the aid of the Czechs, constituted a true ruling 
class. In this way they assured for themselves a lasting 
political career and of course material comforts. They, 
therefore, took the place of the former Slovak renegades 
and, like the latter, were the instruments of foreign in- 
fluences endeavoring to deter the uni-characteristic de- 
velopment of Slovak nationalism. Nevertheless, in the Cze- 
cho-Slovak versus Autonomist conflict, Slovak nationalism 
possessed since the beginning a greater advantage than 
in the; Slovak renegade versus patriotic Slovak conflict 
because it had the support of schools. 

It is’ a very significant circumstance, that although 
the greater majority of professors ‘and teachers in Slo- 
vak schools at the beginning’ of ‘the =Czecho-Slovak Re- 
public; were. Czechs, .who ,came, to, Slovakia. because. of the 
lack .of ,specialized Slovak, talent, they, nevertheless, were 
not able to.educate a Slovakogeneration: which, would. be- 
come devoted; to; the idea» of. the “Czechoslovak” , nation, 
and. to a,;centralized Czecho-Slovak Republic »based-on: that 
idea... The Czechs explain. this jphenomenon. asthe ungrate- 
fulness. of the young; Slovak..generation..for.proferred aid: 
It. is.true that, this Czech.,assistance, enabled the, Slovaks 
to. make inroads into. modern, Huropean: society: But..the 
key to the; correct. evaluation of this seeming ungrateful- 
ness, is offered by statistics; which compare. the) labor: pos- 
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sibilities between Czechs and Slovaks on Slovak ethnical 
territory. The employment question became the most ef- 
fective outlet for the dissemination of the autonomist 
movement over the broader Slovak strata, whereby a young, 
Czech-trained Slovak generation was won over to its ob- 
jectives. On the other hand, it aided also that group of 
Slovaks and Czechs who, controlling the sole possibility 
of distributing labor, possessed an effective means of ad- 
vantageously influencing in politics all opportunistically 
inclined natures. Thus, the “Czechoslovak” versus Auton- 
omist conflict also assumed the character of a social 
struggle. 

The employment problem in other homogeneous speak- 
ing states caused a social tension and made it possible for 
Communists and Socialists to make greater election gains. 
In Slovakia, however, it led to an increased tension between 
Czechs and Slovaks and became the fruitful soil for a 
separatist nationalism. 

Czech officials, teachers, and other white collar em- 
ployees entered Slovakia with the understanding that they 
would remain there in the exercise of their proper func- 
tions until Slovakia could gather sufficient expert forces 
of its own. After the departure of the Magyars and Slovak 
renegades, there remained few experts in Slovakia who 
could be used in public administration and education). 
Since the Czechs in Austria had their own autonomy and 
at the same time took an important part in the manage- 
ment of the entire monarchy, they possessed a surplus of 
intellectuals and for that reason considered Slovakia as a 
province for the allocation of their intellectuals. Not only 
did the Czechs reveal an unwillingness to leave the labor 
possibilities in favor of the new Slovak intelligentsia, but, 
by utilizing their own influential connections, they also 
increased their own ranks. The unequal representation of 
Slovaks and Czechs that existed in the public organs of 
Slovakia is evident from the following employment statis- 
tics of the Board of State Railways in Bratislava and Ko- 
Sice. In 1925, of 5,184 engineers and higher officers, 90 
percent were Czechs; of 12,355 second grade laborers 60 
percent were Czechs; of 16, 025 unskilled laborers, 30 per- 
cent were Czechs(5). 
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This situation is best mirrored in the emigration from 
Czecho-Slovakia during the years 1920—1937. Of the 
400,193 people, who emigrated from the whole country, 
213,283 or 52.2 percent belonged to Slovakia. This is an 
astonishingly high percentage when one considers that 
Slovakia formed only 23 percent of the whole population 
of the Czecho-Slovak Republic(6). 

It was impossible for such a situation not to give 
rise to many complaints on the part of the Slovaks. It 
turned them against the Czechs as well as against the 
Czecho-Slovak state and steadily created suppositions for 
the greater emphasis of a separate national individuality 
and eventually an independent state. 


3. Lutheran vs. Catholic 


The conflicts of Slovak nationalism often have their 
roots in the religious differences of the Slovak population. 
We have already mentioned that Catholic priests and Lu- 
theran ministers had played an important role in the re- 
awakening of Slovak nationalism. To Western observers 
this often appears as a remnant of so-called clericalism. 
It is hardly possible, however, to make a parallel between 
what is known in France and Italy as clericalism and the 
role of priests in Slovak politics. In Slovakia priests en- 
tered into politics under the influence of the ideas of the 
Enlightenment, which philosophy gave an impetus to anti- 
clerical struggles in other countries. And it is a fact that 
Slovak priests also entered into frequent controversy with 
higher members of the hierarchy, chiefly because the lat- 
ter were not of Slovak origin and for the greater part 
supported the Magyar government in its attempts at as- 
similation in Hungary. That these conflicts did not de- 
velop into open religious splits can be accredited to the 
Popes who, stemming from Pope Leo XIII and his social 
encyclicals, sympathized with peoples’ movements and con- 
tinually sought to keep them within the fold of the 
Church. It happened frequently that in disagreements, in- 
volving priests and bishops, Rome stood on the side of the 
priests whenever the controversy stemmed from different 
social or national sources 

An outstanding example of the Vatican’s attitude is 
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mirrored in the case of Father Hlinka, leader of the Slovak 
Autonomists. Suspended in 1906 by his Magyar Bishop 
Parvy for participating in the election campaign, Hlinka 
found Rome favorable to his cause. Bishop Parvy was 
thus virtually compelled to reinstate Hlinka as pastor. 

Thus, assured of the sympathies of the Vatican and 
enthused over the idea of helping their oppressed kin, the 
Slovak priests took over the leadership in Slovak nation- 
alism. 

Whenever any member of the Slovak laity in Hungary 
received an education, the person usually became dena- 
tionalized either because of the schools or the nature of 
his position, which demanded of him a subservient service 
to the government. Otherwise it was impossible to ad- 
vance in a chosen career. Furthermore, children from peas- 
ant, village families found it economically almost impos- 
sible to receive a higher education. Only members of weal- 
thier families, which comprised the group of Slovak rene- 
gades, were able to pursue higher studies and obtain lead- 
ing positions. The only vocation open to boys with a vil- 
lage and farming background was that to the priesthood. 
Not only did the priestly vocation offer an education to 
such boys, since seminary studies were almost completely 
free, but it also sent its priests back among the same 
people whence they came. Furthermore, although the 
courses were conducted in a Magyar spirit, and this could 
have influenced them, nevertheless upon the completion of 
their studies they returned to their own people and once 
again found themselves in the center of their origin. More- 
over, they were not weighted down with the fear that they 
would be hindered in their career if they failed to act ac- 
cording to the intentions of the government. They were, 
therefore, very independent in their actions and in fulfill- 
ing their vocation. 

These priests, however, were on the lowest rung of 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy; the higher rungs were either 
completely Magyar or Slovak renegadist. It is self-evident 
that they would be mostly attracted to the ideas of the 
Enlightenment concerning the people and later romantic 
ideas concerning the nation. In the majority of instances 
they, therefore, sought with revolutionary zest to make 
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these ideas productive under the motto: “For God and 
Country!” 

It is true that, because of the nature of their vocation, 
they carried religion into politics, and therefore gave an 
impetus to conflicts of a religious nature. But it is also 
true, that the reasons why religion became embroiled in 
politics in Central Europe were not because priests de- 
sired to become the leaders of national and peoples’ move- 
ments, but because of the very nature of the society which 
retained the religious foundation it had inherited from the 
Middle Ages. The undermining of this foundation, after the 
birth of Liberalism, could not fail to call forth ecclesiasti- 
cal reaction, which began to appear in the establishment 
of Catholic parties as the most effective, defensive means 
in the political struggles of democracies. 

According to the statistics of 1930, the population of 
Slovakia comprised percentage-wise the following religious 
denominations: Roman and Greek Catholics — 78.013 per- 
cent; Lutherans — 12.008 percent; Calvinists — 4.376 
percent; Jews — 4.102 percent; others — 1.5 percent(’). 

Only Catholics and Lutherans, however, play a role 
in Slovak nationalism. Calvinists are for the most part 
Magyars; and Jews, when not Magyars, in most instances 
take sides with those who oppose Slovak nationalism. 

Between Lutherans and Catholics there existed in 
the beginnings of Slovak nationalism a certain competition 
in patriotism, which did not always tend in the same di- 
rection, principally in matters concerning the legislation 
of the national Slovak language. In their religious services, 
the Lutherans used the old Czech language of the so-called 
“Kralice Bible” that was translated by the Moravian Breth- 
ren who were followers of John Hus. This fact led them 
to retain Czech as the literary tongue for some time. Ca- 
tholics, on the other hand, always used the Slovak lan- 
guage of the common people and legalized it as national in 
1787. From the beginning, Catholics showed the evident 
tendency to emphasize their distinct national Slovak indi- 
viduality from that of the Czechs. Lutherans, highly in- 
fluenced by Pan-Slavism however, were prone to accept 
the idea that Czechs and Slovaks form a common racial 
unit of one great Slav family. 
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It was not until the revolutionary times of 1848 that 
Ludovit Stir, one of the most eminent Lutheran national 
revivers, established the supposition that Lutherans 
should also accept the principle of a Slovak language dis- 
tinct from the Czech. Suppositions were thus established 
for the close cooperation between Lutherans and Catho- 
lics to guarantee national rights to Slovaks in what for- 
merely had been Hungary. In spite of their minority, the 
Lutherans in 1848 took over the leadership in Slovak na- 
tionalism. They formed a rich romantic literature, initiated 
many political steps in the Hungarian government to ob- 
tain national rights for Slovaks, founded a few Slovak 
cultural institutions and led the only Slovak political 
party in Hungary, called the Slovak National Party. Ca- 
tholics accepted their leadership as self-evidential. This 
acceptance assured almost complete harmony between both 
units of Slovak nationalism. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century Catholics 
were summoned into more feverish political activity by 
a newly-created, all-state, Catholic party called the Peo- 
ple’s Party, founded and headed by the Magyar Count 
Zichy. The party was brought to life through many laws 
passed by the liberal-controlled Hungarian Parliament that 
sought to destroy the present Christian tradition of the 
country. One of these laws dealt with marriage and de- 
manded that every citizen undergo a civil wedding cere- 
mony. Otherwise, the program of the People’s Party ap- 
propriated the social principles enumerated in the encycli- 
cals of Pope Leo XIII and also fought for the recognition 
of national rights for individual nationalism in Hungary. 
It was a program which Slovak Catholic priests were 
seeking to realize for a long time. For this reason, the par- 
ty achieved comparatively wonderful success on Slovak 
ethnical territory shortly after its entrance into the poli- 
tical struggle. In this party Father Andrew Hlinka achieved 
public political recognition and in time became the most 
eminent representative of Slovak nationalism. 

Although the People’s Party received great help from 
non-Magyar priests and the Catholic laity, the Magyar 
leaders were in no way anxious to fulfill the nationality- 
point of their program either in the government or within 
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the framework of their own party. Rather they supported 
almost openly the assimilative pressure of the government 
upon nationalities and, therefore, upon the Slovaks. The 
deceived Slovak Catholics, therefore, left this party and 
formed their own Slovak People’s Party under the leader- 
ship of Father Andrew Hlinka. This party appropriated 
the social and religious program of the original People’s 
Party and immediately brought forth its claim to national 
rights for Slovaks. 


The introduction of the Slovak People’s Party created 
the following situation in Slovakia: Slovak Catholics be- 
gan to organize into the People’s Party, whereas the exist- 
ing Slovak National Party became only a political organ 
of Slovak Lutherans. It emphasized a political division ac- 
cording to religion, but no serious conflicts, in the sense 
of Catholic versus Lutheran, ensued at that time. Magyar 
pressure steadily created new suppositions for cooperation 
towards the same national goal. 


This political division along religious lines became the 
source of conflict between Catholics and Lutherans only 
when, in the new Czecho-Slovakia, the fight for national 
rights was replaced by the struggle to seize power. In this 
struggle the Lutherans were victorious, because they ac- 
cepted willingly the centralizing efforts of Prague. The 
anti-ecclesiastical and Hussite-enrooted politics of the new 
Czecho-Slovakia meant a grave injury to the deeply reli- 
gious-conscious Catholics, though it was, to a certain ex- 
tent, welcomed by the Lutherans. For Catholics, it was a 
serious reason to fight uncompromisingly for an autono- 
mous Slovakia; for Lutherans and a small group of liberals 
it was the foundation whereby they easily accepted the 
principle of the ’Czechoslovak” nation and the centraliza- 
tion based on this principle. Prague, therefore, rewarded 
them with power, and did that without any regard for the 
vast majority of Slovak Catholics. Practically all of the 
more prominent politicians in Czecho-Slovakia from Slo- 
vakia were Lutherans. They formed a very narrow ruling 
class, because they were limited to a few chosen families. 
Out of their midst came a narrow circile of so-called “ex- 
perts,”’ whom Prague made good use of to govern in Slo- 
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vakia. The eminent English historian C. A. Macartney de- 
scribes the situation thusly: 

The fact remains that the (Czechoslovak) government has been 
obliged more often than not to rule Slovakia against the wishes 
of most of its inhabitants, maintaining itself only by the expedi- 
ents of restricting the powers of the self-governing bodies to within 
the narrowest possible limits, of filling the seats designated for 
“experts” with its own nominees, and utilizing freely weapons of 
censorship and police supervision(8). 


4. The Reason For the Division 


It will not be hard to understand why the above-men- 
tioned conflicts developed within the Slovak community if 
we bear in mind the two main obstacles which revived Slo- 
vak nationalism had to overcome. The one was of an in- 
ternal character, while the other was due to external pres- 
sure. 

Internally, the Slovaks had at the beginning the ten- 

dency to confuse their nationality with that of an imagin- 
ary Slav nation. This mixup arose from the Pan-Slavistic 
ideology that greatly appealed to some Slovak leaders, be- 
cause it imbued them with the feeling of strength in view 
of the desperate situation in which they found themselves 
in Hungary. On the other hand, it hindered them from de- 
veloping the consciousness of a distinct national Slovak 
character, because some readily accepted the idea of unity 
with the “closest” Slav nation, namely, the Czechs. The 
Slovaks who felt most strongly inclined to a union with 
the Czechs opposed the codification of a separate Slovak 
language. To them the Czech language seemed suitable 
even for those of their kin living in Hungary. 
Although these tendencies never took firm roots with 
tthe majority of the population in Slovakia, they were, 
‘nevertheless, strong enough to arouse conflicts and later 
to enable the Czechs to exploit the Slovaks politically. That 
| the Czechs have not succeeded can be attributed to the 
' fact that the majority of the Slovaks have always felt 
| and professed to be an ethnographically, historically, and 
culturally distinct nation from the Czechs, and have con- 
stantly endeavored to create for Slovakia such political 
| conditions which would stress that distinct national char- 
acter. 
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The terms “Czechoslovak” and “Autonomist” are to 
be understood as political designations: the ‘“Czechoslo- 
vaks” are those Slovaks who profess to be Czechs; the 
“Autonomists” are those who feel and act as Slovaks. The 
designation ‘Autonomist” comes from the Autonomist 
Party whose purpose was to assure an autonomous govern- 
ment for Slovakia as opposed to a centralized Czecho-Slo- 
vakia sought for by Czechoslovaks. The conflict ‘Czecho- 
slovak versus Autonomist” can best be expressed in the 
form of a question: Are we Czechs or are we Slovaks? To 
this question the Czechoslovak would answer: I am a 
Czech; the Autonomist: I am a Slovak. 


Realizing these basic differences, we can easily see 
that the ‘Czechoslovak versus Autonomist’” conflict re- 
semble the former “Slovak renegade (Magyarized Slovak) 
versus Pan-Slavist” conflict. The term ‘Czechoslovak” 
compares with the Slovak renegade, while the term “Au- 
tonomist” with the Pan-Slavist. The difference, however, 
lies in the fact that the Magyarized Slovak denied his 
Slovak nationality, while the Czechoslovak has always ad- 
mitted his original Slovak ethnographical nationality. The 
former’s denial flows from the lack of kinship between 
Slovaks and Magyars, whereas the Czechoslovak admission 
is based upon a close racial kinship between Czechs and 
Slovaks. Thus, the latter would like to merge the Slovaks 
with the Czechs despite the fact that there is a sensitive 
difference between both these related nations. 


That these conflicts developed to such proportions, as 
to endanger the survival of the Slovaks can.be accounted 
for by the political pressure exerted first by Magyars and 
later by Czechs. With the removal. of that pressure. came 
the disappearance of these conflicts, anda. deeper. under- 
standing of a distinct national personality ensued. 


As of now, the “Magyarized’ Slovak versus Pan-Sla- 
vist” conflict belongs to history and has*ceased to be -of 
any importance in the politics of the country. Hardly any 
citizen of Slovak descent would long for the return of 
former Hungary, let alone to profess any kinship with the 
Magyars. The “Czechoslovak versus» Autonomist” conflict 
is not yet dead. Nevertheless, it is losing its original “rai- 
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son @ etre.” The Slovaks who still long for the preserva- 
tion of Czecho-Slovakia, have abandoned the highly dis- 
puted fiction of the “Czechoslovak nation” and are accept- 
ing the realistic view that Czechs and Slovaks are ethno- 
graphically, politically, and historically distinct nations. 
Thus, these conflicts brought to an end discussions about 
national personality. The differences which still remain | 
revolve about the following problem: in what kind of an 
alliance or political form should Slovaks live to assure for 
themselves the best conditions for their future survival? 


(1) Sometimes a distinction has to be made between “Magyar” 
and “Hungarian” in dealing with the national problems of Hungary 
prior to World War I. The former Hungarian Kingdom was a coun- 
try of many nationalities that in their capacity of citizens, were 
also Hungarians. The designation “Magyar” for “Hungarian” is, 
therefore, more appropriate whenever the ethnographic character of 
the problem is to be emphasized. Thus “Magyarizing process” is to 
denote the forceful methods used by the dominating Magyars or 
Hungarians to assimilate the other nationalities of Hungary with 
the view of creating a linguistically and ethnographically homo- 
geneous state. 

(2) Joseph A. Mikus: La Slovaquie dans le Drame de I‘Europe, 
Paris, 1955; p. 104. 

(3) Karol Sidor: Andrej Hlinka, Bratislava, 1934; p. 535. 

(4) Harrison Thomson: Czechoslovakia in European History, 
p. 292. 

(5) K. Culen: €esi a Slovaci vo Verejnej Sprave Cesko-Slo- 
venskej Republiky, Bratislava, 1944; p. 70. 

(6) Joseph A. MikuS: op. cit.; p. 66. 

(7) Kalendar Kanadskej Slovenskej Ligy, Winnipeg, 1953; p. 64. 

(8) Hungary and Her Successors, London, 1937; p. 145. 
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WHO SAID IT? 


“The only just and democratic solution of the ‘Czecho- 
slovak’ mess created by T. G. Masaryk and Benes and their 
followers would be the complete freedom and political inde-> 
pendence of the nations involved. No just and democratic 
solution will be arrived at as long as a ‘Czechoslovakia’ is 
allowed to exist, because everything proposed in the direc- 
tion of realizing the fundamental rights of the Slovak and 
Ruthenian peoples would be labeled ‘according to law’ as 
anti-State and punishable as such, as it had been in the 
first (1918-1938) and third Republics (1945-1948) of Cze- 
cho-Slovakia.” — (P. A. Hrobak, letter to Hon. Alvin M. 
Bentley, July 10, 1953). 
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UNIVERSITY TRADITIONS IN SLOVAKIA 


Dr. Joseph Kirschbaum 


An objective search of the cultural development of 
Central Europe will reveal that Slovakia was not only “the 
first cultural center,” as M. Hodzas wrote, but also a land 
of noteworthy university traditions. With the loss of po- 
litical independence in the tenth century and the incorpora- 
tion of Slovakia first into multi-national Hungary and 
later into Czecho-Slovakia, the university traditions, as 
well as the entire cultural development of Slovakia, are 
often presented, it is true, in foreign works as a part of 
Magyar and/or Czech culture. This is especially true abuot 
the foundation and activity of universities in Slovakia, 
which Magyar historians, both young and old (1), classi- 
fied exclusively under the caption of culture of the Magyar 
nation, despite the fact that in the Middle Ages — and in 
Central Europe even in the 17th century — modern na- 
tionalism was something unknown and that those univer- 
sities were conducted in a spirit of universalism and cos- 
mopolitanism. 


Several arguments speak against any such explanation 
of the cultural development in Central Europe, and es- 
pecially in the multi-national Hungary prior to 1918: 1) 
the nature of the medieval class state which was managed 
by the nobility and gentry of all ethnical components; 2) 
the character of medieval universities and their mission; 
and, 3) the nationalistic composition of the students and 
the professorial staff. 


If, in this contemporaneous period, one would classify, 
by an ex post explanation, the universities of Hungary as 
the cultural heritage of only one nation, then he would 
be making use of an interpretation that is not in line with 
logic and historical truth. Cultural values in Hungary were 
created iby all the nations of Hungary and, since the non- 
Magyar nations often exceeded the Magyars numerically, 
we can apply only the territorial principle when designing 
the priority right of cultural institutions. Therefore, even 
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this dissertaion speaks about the university traditions in 
Slovakia and not about traditions of Slovak universities. 

It would not be in line with the results of an objective 
search of the Slovak cultural past, if we should present the 
universities in Slovakia of the 15th or 17th century as Slo- 
vak. If wé did, we would there by be committing an error 
almost as great as the Magyars when they present them 
as Magyar, or as the exclusive heritage of the Magyar na- 
tion. But even overlooking the fact that the 15th or the 
17th century did not as yet know the concept of a nation 
in the sense of the present-day meaning of the word and 
that cultural institutions in Central Europe, and especially 
in Hungary, had a universalistic spirit and a language that 
was foremost Latin, the national composition of Hungary 
demands a just distribution of merits, as well as cultural 
heritage, among all the nations of the polyglot Crown of 
St. Stephen. 

II 


Even with this scrupulous distinction, the Slovaks do 
have a priority right to three universities from the times 
of former Hungary and to two from the time of the in- 
corporation of Slovakia into the Czecho-Slovak Republic. 
That is, on the territory of Slovakia, there was not only 
the Acadenia Istropolitana, founded in Bratislava by Ma- 
thias Corwin in 1465, and the University of Trnava from 
the year 1635, but also the universities of Kosice and Bra- 
tislava. 

The Academia Istropolitana, named after the Greek 
for Danube (Istros), was a typical medieval university, 
set up on the order of Italian universities, particularly 
that of Bologna, its mission being mainly religious. Hun- 
gary, and especially Slovakia, was devastated by Jiskra’s 
Czech mercenary soldiers and by religious quarrels. After 
Jiskra’s capitulation in 1642, and after he had secured 
himself against the Turkish danger, King Mathias sought 
to consolidate his country. His plans called for, above all 
else, a learned priesthood and an educated nobility revived 
in the Catholic spirit. Since at that time there was no uni- 
versity in Hungary, as the King himself wrote in his peti- 
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tion of May 19, 1465 which was addressed to the Pope, 
Mathias requested permission for a “studium generale” 
and Pope Pole Il granted it on the same day. In the peti- 
tion, King Mathias stated what motivated him to establish 
a university in Bratislava and what purpose it was to 
serve. He wrote that “in the countries bordering with here- 
tics there is a need of learned men and that this was a 
loss for the Church itself, as well as for the Christian reli- 
gion.” 

The King entrusted the organization of the university 
to the Archbishop of Ostrihom, John Vitéz, and the uni- 
versity was started in the home of the Ventura Street. 
The solemn opening of the university took place on July 
28, 1467. Forthwith the University of Bratislava establish- 
ed good relations with the University of Vienna which 
helped out with several of its eminent professors. With 
the death of King Mathias, however, the university not 
only lost its founder, but also its protector; it closed its 
doors in 1490. 


The Academia Istropolitana was a complete university 
with four faculties and a study curriculum that equaled 
that of other European, particularly the Italian and Ger- 
man, universities. The immediate proximity of the older 
and well established University of Vienna, and the renown 
of the University of Cracow, established in 1364, and the 
University of Prague (1348) did not allow the University 
of Bratislava to develop as planned by King Mathias, who 
did want to attract students even from the surrounding 
countries. The fact is that many students from Hungary 
itself, particularly from Slovakia, studied in Cracow and 
Prague, Vienna and at Italian universities. According to 
some sources in the years 1400-1525 in Cracow alone over 
2000 students from Slovakia attended, especially from her 
eastern area(2). 


Territorially, the University of Bratislava belongs to 
the history of Slovakia, in the remaining aspects it was 
a medieval Catholic university and belongs to all the na- 
tions of Hungary from which both the students and also 
the professors descended. And since even in this case the 
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Magyars cannot apply the dynastic principle (King Ma- 
thias was not of a Magyar dynasty), it is decidedly not 
in line with historic fact if anyone places the university 
in the cultural history of only the Magyar nation. 


“The Academy Istropolitna,” as professor A. Mraz 
correctly states it, “originated from the will and decision 
of the Hungarian ruler, it was the result of his cultural 
policy, which was in many ways influenced by humanism 
and by contacts especially with the romantic world. Its 
designation must be understood in an all-state sense, but 
the very fact that this university originated on Slovak 
territory, that in its ranks there was a great percentage 
of Slovak students and professors — all this puts the Cor- 
winian University of Bratislava into close and lively rela- 
tions with Slovak cultural development” (3). 


The second university on the territory of Slovakia, the 
Jesuit University in Trnava, was founded by Archbishop 
Peter Pazmany and approved by Emperor Ferdinand on 
October 18, 1635. The University of Trnava was also a 
Catholic university in which Latin was used, as is proved 
by the register and catalogues which have been preserved. 
At first there were only two faculties at this university 
(philosophical and theological), with two others added later 
(the law faculty in 1667, and the medical in 1769). Arch- 
bishop Pazmany, originally a Calvin of German birth (4), 
was critical of the Magyar nation which he claimed as his 
own; but he, like the other ecclesiastical authorities were 
aware of the fact that Hungary was polyglot and, there- 
fore, it can be rightly claimed that the university was es- 
tablished for all the nationalities of Hungary with the aim 
to speed the victory of the Counter-Reformation among 
the Magyars, as well as among the Slovaks and Germans, 
nay even among the Serbs and Ruthenians by means of 
the Cyrillic alphabet. The words of the Charter about 
‘nobilissimae gentis Hungaricae” cannot be explained 
otherwise than that Pazmany had in mind the state-nation 
of Hungary, which was administered not only by the Mag- 
yar, but also by the Croation and Slovak nobility and 
gentry and composed of even the Rumanians of Transyl- 
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vania, the Germans, Serbs, and Ruthenians who occupied 
the lands of St. Stephen’s Crown. 


In the Charter, Archbishop Pazmany says literally: 
“We often solicitously pondered just in what manner we 
might take care of propagating the Catholic religion in 
Hungary and to uplift the authority of the noble Hungar- 
ian nation; and the most advantageous medium that we 
came upon was the establishment of a university in which 
the mind of a belligerent nation could be moderated and 
capable people might be trained for the administration 
Church and also the State.” The administration of the 
State, especially in the 17th century, was not exclusively in 
the hands of the Magyar nobility and gentry, inasmuch 
the Magyarization of the Slovak nobility, for example, 
came quite some time later. Under the influence of the 
Turkish occupation and the partition of Hungary into three 
parts (the southern and central part occupied by the Turks; 
Transylvania and the Tisa River area by independent prin- 
ces; and the northern part, that is Slovakia, with smaller 
parts of western Hungary administered by the Hapsburgs), 
Slovakia played an altogether exceptional role in the 17th 
century. 

- She was, Hodia tells us, the refuge of many intellectual 
efforts and for some time there was more cultural move- 
ment in Slovakia than in Bohemia or the occupied part of 
Hungary. According to Hodza, practically all movements 
of the cultural and political life met there and Slovakia 
was indisputably the cultural center of Catholic Hun- 
gary (5). 

So that the Slovaks could regard the University of 
Trnava as their own is attested to not only by the fact 
that is was on the territory of Slovakia which played, as 
we saw above, an exceptional role in Hungary in the seven- 
teenth century. The significance of this university for the 
cultural development of the Slovaks, their langunge and 
their national consciousness was so far-reaching that even 
one of the outstanding literary historians of the present 
communistic university in Slovakia, Professor A. Mraz, 
acknowledges that “with its activity and within its frame- 
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work cultural and scientific life was propagated and deep- 
ened, the effects of which, all things considered, affected 
very strongly the Slovak part of the inhabitants, even 
though this was done according to the plan of religious and 
scientific direction of this high school and its inclusion into 
the Jesuit European school system. Because of the uni- 
versity, Trnava became the cultural center of Catholic 
Hungary and Slovakia in the seventeenth century.” Mraz 
also states that “for 150 years of the existence of the Uni- 
versity of Trnava on Slovak territory, together with its 
activity and educational atmosphere created by it, there 
were crystallized such Slovak cultural and natonal reali- 
ties that were the support of Slovak national renascence’”’ 
(6). 

From the archives of the University of Trnava, we 
learn that up to the time of its transfer to Budin in the 
year 1777, the Slovaks attended the university in greatest 
numbers, not only as students but, in some years, the Slo- 
vaks predominated as professors. In the first five years, 
for example, out of 248 students logic, 90 are indicated 
as Slovaks and 77 as Magyars (the others were marked as 
Croatians and Germans, or their nationality was not in- 
dicated). After 1649, the registers of the university do not 
indicate the nationality of the students regularly, but the 
nationality of those receiving the baccalaureate is indi- 
cated: even during this period, it can be proved that the 
Slovaks and other Slovanic peoples were in the absolute 
majority at the university (7). 

Now, then, if we regard the University of Trnava 
from the standpoint of the question whom it served, who 
studied and taught at it, the preponderance is on the side 
of the Slovaks, Croatians and Germans, and then come 
the Magyars. As far as cultural influence is concerned, 
the University of Trnava has merited a permanent place 
in Slovak cultural history with the literary activity of its 
professors and wards even in the Slovak language. From 
the year 1578 to 1777, the university issued 79 Latin publi- 
cations in the field of apologetics and controversial works, 
but also 14 such publications in Slovak. During that same: 
time, 20 Magyar and 12 German, but also 75 books in the 
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field of scetics and preaching (8), so that “the crystalliza- 
tion of the language of Catholic writers from the period of 
the University of Trnava was marked to such a degree 
that when Anthony Bernolak and his group came out with 
the idea of an independent Slovak literary language, in 
many things they only codified the practices, prevalent in 
Catholic literature, of their predecessors” (9). 


From the above, it is undoubtedly sufficiently clear 
that the Slovaks can rightfully include the University of 
Trnava in the cultural heritage of the Slovak nation and 
that it belongs in the first place to the university tradi- 
tions of Slovakia. It was in such a sense that the Slovaks 
celebrated the tri-centennial of the foundation of the Uni- 
versity of Trnava in 1935, when they published a whole 
series of literary works commemorating the occasion with 
the active participation of not only their cultural, but al- 
so their political institutions. 

The third university in Slovakia was established in 
Kosice in 1657 by Benedict Kisdi, the bishop of Jasov; it 
began its activity in 1658, and the Slovaks are commemora- 
ting the tri-centennial of the foundation of the University 
of KoSice this year. 

Like the University of Trnava, the University of Ko- 
Sice, too, is grateful to the Jesuits for its development and 
high academic standing .Emperor Leopold I approved its 
foundation in 1660, when he issued a Golden Bull, placing 
the university on a level with the other universities of the 
monarchy with the right of granting academic titles and 
degrees. The University of Kosice — later degraded to an 
academy by the Theresian reforms and to a law academy 
during the Bachera — was founded by the same motives 
as the Trnava University. In the Charter of February 26, 
1657, Bishop Benedict states that he decided to establish 
a “studium universale, that is, an academy or university 
and to entrust it to the Jesuits, whose industry, loyalty 
and skill in the educational field are known to the whole 
‘world, so that it could train capable priests the lack of 
whom is very harmful for God’s Church and for our af- 
flicted fatherland” (10). 
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After the dissolution of the KoSice law academy by 
the Prague Government in 1922, the archives of the Uni- 
versity of KoSice, were taken to Bratislava and, as far as 
is known, no one has made a thorough study of them so 
that we might know accurately the composition of the 
student body and its professorial staff. From the works 
of Jesuit scientific scholars, who have been active in Italian 
universities during recent years, we know that religious 
services with exclusively Slovak sermons, during the first 
years, in the university chapel, attracted so many listeners 
that they could not be taken care of in the chapel. Father 
Stanislaus Poléin also states that one of his famous stu- 
dents was A. Balud’ansky, a native of VySné OlSovany, 
who organized the University of St. Petersburg and also 
was its rector (11). On the whole, the Kosice University 
was very much like the University of Trnava. 


From the academic standpoint, the University of Ko- 
Sice was independent, according to the intentions of its 
founder it was administered as an institution of higher 
learning only by Church regulations and later in the sense 
of the Bull of Leopold I. The latter granted the university 
the same privileges, immunities and prerogatives which he 
had granted to other great universities of the Hapsburg 
Monarchy, and the degrees granted by it were on the same 
level as those granted by the other European universities. 
According to the Charter, at the university of KoSice there 
were faculties of logic, philosophy, mathematics, theology, 
moral, apologetics, and Hebrew. In 1777 the university 
lost its theological faculty, but then the faculty of law was 
established which, as we mentioned above, remained until 
1922. 


Since we are here concerned with a university on Slo- 
vak territory, we can conclude that, up to the time of the 
Theresian reforms, its character differed little, if at all, 
from that of the University of Trnava. Certainly its na- 
tional composition and mission were much the same. It was 
a Jesuit Latin university set up to serve Counter-Reforma- 
tion efforts in multi-national Hungary. Though parts of 
eastern Slovakia were strongly influenced for a time by the 
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Reformation, the Slovak element during the time of the 
KoSice University was more strongly represented inasmuch 
the neighboring Maygar parts of Hungary were strongly 
Calvinistic and the stage for revolutionary, anti-Hapsburg 
activities. At the beginning of the eighteenth century, in 
the eastern parts of Slovakia, even the Slovak Calvinists 
published religious literature in the national tongue and ex- 
pressed the hypothesis that it was probably there that 
even the first translation of he Holy Writ of the year 1756- 
1757 originated, with Romuald Hadbavy, author of a Latin- 
Slovak dictionary, participating in it. A study of the arch- 
ives would undoubtedly tell us much about the composition 
of students and professors of the University of Koiice. 
Unfortunately they are not accessible to us today because 
of the Czecho-Communist occupation of Slovakia. A few 
documents about the Kosice University can be found in the 
archives of the Vatican (12), but they do not give us a 
clear answer to the questions referred to. 


In 1912 another school of higher learning was es- 
tablished in Bratislava, the Academy of law, which belongs 
to Slovakia only territorially since its spirit and aims dif- 
fered substantially from those of the universities dealt 
with above. After the collapse of Austria-Hungary, this 
academy was transferred to Patikostoly (Pécs). The Co- 
menius University was then organized in Bratislava to 
help the Czech governments Czechize the Slovaks. Slovak 
generations, educated by the Czech professors of this uni- 
versity, did not succumb, however, but went in the opposite 
direction: they became strongly nationalistic, forming the 
vanguard of the movement for the cultural and political 
individuality and independence of Slovakia. In 1939, they 
changed not only the name of the university, but also its 
spirit and mission: the Slovak University served the high- 
est cultural, political, and economical aims of the Slovak 
nation until the Slovak Republic was destroyed in April, 
1945, when Benes, with the help of the United Nations, 
established another ‘‘Czecho-Slovakia,” a political mon- 
strosity more monstrous than the first which was born in 
1918. Since 1945, like the other four institutions of higher 
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learning, the Slovak University in Bratislava, is a tool of 
Communism in the hands of a Czecho-Communist govern- 
ment. 


Slovaks At Foreign Universities 


To complete the picture of university traditions in 
Slovakia, we must mention at least briefly that from the 
fourteenth century until the present time Slovaks studied 
and taught not only in Slovak universities, or only in Hun- 
gary and Austria, but also in significant numbers in prac- 
tically all European universities. Some of them attained 
high honors and recognition not only of university circles, 
but even of the sovereigns. In the era of Humanism and 
Renaissance, Slovaks studied mainly at the Italian univer- 
sities in Bologna and Padua, but also in Paris, Vienna, 
and especially in Cracow and Prague. At the latter uni- 
versity, Vavrinec Benedicti of Nedozery (1555-1615) was 
the rector and wrote a Czech grammer, while John Jesenius 
from Turiec County excelled in medicine, atd’. Our list of 
eminent Slovaks of the Humanistic, Renaissance and En- 
lightenment eras at foreign universities is far from com- 
plete, but it is a noteworthy list. John Sambocky (Sam- 
bucus, born in Trnava 1531), made himself famous at the 
University of Bologna and later became an advisor and 
personal physician to Empreor Maximilian II in Vienna. 
His literary works were published in practically all centers 
of humanistic culture from Padua through Paris, Vienna, 
Geneva, Naples and Antwerp on to Frankfurt. His scien- 
tific works were in the main of a historical and legal na- 
ture, but he also wrote Latin verses. Martin Rakovsky en- 
joyed world fame also in his time; and renaissance learn- 
ing. In the writing of such treatises Peter Rewa also ex- 
celled; his “De Monarchia et sacra corona regni Hungariae” 
was published in Frankfurt in 1659. 

The University of Trnava mulitiplied its scientific 
activity and interest of Slovaks in a university education 
not only on native soil, but also in foreign lands. Many 
scientific workers and defenders of the Slovaks and their 
culture grew up within its circle. One of the most prom- 
inent representatives of scientific scholars of Trnava was 
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Martin Szentivanyi who hailed from Liptovsky Svaty Jan; 
he wrote about fifty various volumes and a six-volume 
encyclopedia called ‘“‘Curiosora et selectiora variarum scien- 
tiarum miscellanea” in which he collected the scientific 
knowledge of the various disciplines of his time, from philo- 
sophy and mathematics to history, geography, theology 
and economy (13). 


In the eighteenth century we have quite a number of 
eminent Slovaks worthy of mention, of whom we have 
in the first place Adam F. Kollar (born 1718 in Terchova) 
and Mathias Bel. Kollar, librarian to the emperor’s court 
in Vienna, devoted his time to history and diplomacy, but 
also to social and educational questions. During the re- 
forms of Marie-Therese he played a significant role in her 
educational changes and in contemporary pedagogics. Ma- 
thias Bél, born in Ocova as Funtik, was such a prominent 
and many-sided personality that as a Lutheran he re- 
ceived recognition from the Pope and the Catholic ruler, 
who granted him the title of nobleman. Bél, called “mag- 
num decus Hungariae,’ published his scientific works in 
Latin, German, and Magyar; seven of his works, however, 
were in Slovak. Most of his literary works concerned them- 
selves with history, geography, ethnography, and philology. 
He was a member of many foreign scientific societies and 
one of the most prominent personalities of his generation 
in all of Hungary. 


In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries Slovak Ca- 
tholics and Lutherans studied and taught at many foreign 
universities and so helped to elevate the culture of other 
nations, particularly that of the Czechs and Magyars. This 
question, however, still needs a systematic going-over and, 
hence, is not included in this dissertation. A significant 
number of Slovaks are also active in the contemporary 
period at various universities of the free world, particularly 
in Rome, Australia, Belgium, Canada, Chili, France, and 
the United States. Dr. Milan Hodza stated only a fact at 
the beginning of World War II when he wrote that ‘“Slo- 
vakia reached if not surpassed the Central European civili- 
zation level.” 
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THE ORIGIN OF “SLOVAN” AND “SLOVAK” 
Dr. Henrich Bartek 


The etymology of the name Slovan has not been thus- 
far clarified satisfactorily. A more accurate definition of 
the origin and first homeland of the Slovans (Slavs) would 
be of extraordinary significance, particularly if it were 
possible to define more precisely in what area the ancient 
predecessors of the Slovans acquired their name. Thereby 
at least the approximate determination of the time the 
name Slovan originated could become the basis for a more 
profound knowledge of the ancient history of the Slovanic 
peoples. 

The solution of the etymology of the word Slovan is, 
above all else, a linguistic problem and, therefore, we must 
analyze it first of all according to the methods of this 
discipline, so that the remaining scientific departments, 
such as archeology, ethnography, and history would only 
have to support the linguistic deductions. 

Until the present time, in popular scientific, but also 
in many scientific treatises, there are circulated many dif- 
ferent views about the origin of the name Slovan, some 
of which have been adhered to for long centuries. Before 
the thirteenth century, for example, the name Slovan was 
conected with the word Slava (glory). This etymology 
found and still finds support especially in the Russian 
form Slavjanin (Slahvyahneen), and its qualifying deriva- 
tive slavjanskij (slahvyahnskee), whose root, it is said, 
conforms with the root of the word slava (slahvah). In 
the first half of the nineteenth century, this etymology 
was popularized by the Slovak John Kollar in the poetical 
composition “Slavy dcéra,” as well as by his romantic- 
scientific dissertations which he wrote as a professor of 
Slovanic (Slav) archeology at the University of Vienna. 

This popular etymology was and still is very much 
favored because it caters to the self-consciousness of the 
Slovans. Nevertheless, the founder of Slavistics, the Czech 
scholar Joseph Dobrovsky, and the founder of Slovanic 
archeology, the eminent Slavistics savant of Slovak origin, 
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Paul J. Safarik, became aware of the untenability of the 
current explanation of the term Slovan and concluded 
that it was derived from slovo (word). According to the 
first etymology, the popolar concept, Slovan would mean 
“gloriosus,” while according to the second, it would mean 
“verbosus.” 

Dobrovsky and Safarik correctly deduced it from the 
root slovy in explaining the term Slovan, because they 
probably considered the form from the root slav as secon- 
dary. But against their etymology speaks the fact that 
in the most ancient group of Slovanic words with the suf- 
fix jan, the names of inhabitants were formed from names 
that indicated concrete objects. The word slovo, however 
is a typical abstract thing and, therefore, cannot be the 
basis of the term indicating inhabitants, which become the 
common national name of the Slovanic peoples. 

Many other etymologies of the name Slovan are not 
even considered because of their phantastic nature. In 1954, 
the well-known Polish scholar of Slavistics, Thaddeus Lehr- 
Splawinski, stated in the book which he wrote with WI. 
Kuraszkiewicz and Fr. Slawsky (Przeglad i charaktery- 
styka jazykéw slowianskich): ‘Whence originated this 
term is not as yet sufficiently clarified; most likely at 
first it indicated the people who dwelled near some water 
(river or lake) that was named Slowa or Slowo (the Po- 
lish for Slova, Slovo). This expression existed at one time 
in the language of the ancient Slovanic peoples and re- 
lated nations, and the suffix -anie (-enie), which we find 
in the term Slovanie (Slovienie), normally indicates the 
dwellers of territories (comp. Wislanie, Podhalanie, Krako- 
wianie, etc.). ; 

Lehr-Splawinski evidently inclines here, with a reser- 
vation, to the explanation offered in 1921 by the remark- 
able Polish philologist, John Rozwadowski (in the Maga- 
zine of Philological and Lingustical Studies, dedicated to 
A. Belic), where he expressed the hypothesis that in the 
ancient Slovanic language there must have existed a river 
by the name of Slova or Slava, or a lake called Slovo. Roz- 
wadowski presupposed he was here concerned with the 
Indo-European root kleu- which meant, he said, “to pour 
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over, to clean” (oblievat, éistit?). To support his thesis he 
presented in his dissertation also these Slovanic names 
for rivers: Slawa, Slawica, Slavuta, Slavec, Neslovka. 

Rozwadowski’s explanation is possibly the best from 
the standpoint of linguistics, because he derives the name 
Slovan from concrete river names. Nevertheless, in our 
opinion, difficulties arise from the significance of the root 
slov- (“oblievat, Gistit), as well as from the circumstance 
that he did not define according to which assumed river, 
called Slova, the Slovans got their name. Besides that the 
names he mentions as coming from the roots slov- and 
slav- indicate streams of every different characteristics, 
so that one cannot explain them from the meaning of the 
root kleu/slov (‘‘oblievat, o¢istit). At times we are con- 
cerned with small streams and rivers which pour over and 
clean nothing; at other times with a great stream (for ex- 
ample, Slavuta is the Slovanic archaic term of the Dnieper), 
whose character is in deep contrast with the small moun- 
tain streams that bear the names derived from the root 
slov- or slav-. 

If we should compare the terrain in which they flow, 
as well as the characteristics of a whole series of brooks 
and rivers which the Slovans called by the name Bystrica, 
or Bystra, Bystree, and other similar names, we would 
easily ascertain that their names generally indicate a most 
expressive characteristic of these streams, that is, their 
rapid, that is, “bystry” flow. We cannot claim a similar 
common characteristic, however, for the streams which 
have the name Slawa, Slawica, Slavuta, Neslovka, etc., if 
we follow Rozwadowski’s meaning of the root slov-. At 
least the common, very expressive characteristic of these 
streams is not evident according to the etymology pro- 
posed by Rozwadowski, because the meaning of the root 
kleu-/slov- assumed by him does not sufficiently warrant 
this characteristic property, according to which in the dis- 
tant past these streams of various kinds could be called 
according to the names formed from the root slov- or slav.- 


Words With the Roots ‘“Slov- and “Slav-” 


In the Slovanic (Slavic) languages, we meet with a 
twofold sound of the national name of the Slovans. They 
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are the names formed from the root slov-, as well as those 
formed from the root slav-, for example: Slowian (Polish), 
Slovan (Slovak and Czech), and (the Russian) Slavjanin, 
slavjanskij with the accent on the “-ja-.” Slovénec, Slo- 
vénka (Slovene); and (in Slovak) Slovak, Slovenka, as 
well as the name Slovan, the name used up to the present 
time by the inhabitants near the I’mensky Lake in north- 
ern Russia (south of Ladoga Lake, and the name Slovinci, 
the name used by the adherents of the tribe that lives in 
the neighborhood of the Polish Kashubi on the coast of 
the Baltic Sea — all these obviously indicate that they 
are derived from the root slov-. But even the Russian Slav- 
janin originated from the older form Slovjanin in which 
the short -o- was duly changed into an -a- before the ac- 
cented syllable. This is not uncommon in Russian ortho- 
graphy, where an -a- is used instead of -o- (golova — ga- 
lava), because in Russian this term from ancient times was 
connected with the word slava, the root of which is slav-. 

The very fact that national and tribal names bearing 
the root slov- have been preserved in the border territories 
of the present ethnic Slovanic territory should be suffi- 
cient reason that it issue out of the root slov-. Names from 
the root slav- are evidently of a secondary origin. 

Otherwise, crossing of words from the root slov- and 
slav- is a current phenomenon in Slovanic languages. This 
is really due to the influence of! the word slava on words 
derived from the concept slovo. For example, the word 
pravoslavie (orthodoxy), as a literal translation of the 
Greek orthodoxia, should be spelled “pravoslovie” — and 
instead of pravoslavny we should have the adjective “pra- 
voslovny.” Yet, due to the influence of the word slava in 
all Slovanic tongues, we find words derived only from 
the stem pravoslav-. So, the Slovak blahoslavit (to bless) 
— the Polish blagoslawic, and Czech blahoslaviti — has 
slav- due to this influence, even though correctly it should 
be “blahoslovit,” because even the Russian has blagoslovit 
from the ecclesiastico-Slovanic blagosloviti, which is a li- 
teral translation of the Greek eulogein. 

All this demonstrates that the root of the word slava 
has influenced from ancient times the words derived from 
the root slov- (slovo). The opposite influence, that is, com- 
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pensation of the root slav- by means of the root slov- 
cannot be ascertained. Therefore, it is indisputable that 
the national name of the Slovans (Slavic people) comes 
from the root slov-; and in those Slovanic languages 
where we find the root slav- in place of it (for example, 
the Russian Slavjanin), we can safely say that this is due 
to phonological development (in Russian and White Rus- 
sian), or to the influence of the word slava. 

This conclusion can be complemented with the wealth 
of material from the Slovanic languages. Here we shall 
mention only two examples from Slovakia. Topographical 
names demonstrate that they are derived from the root 
slov-, for example, Slovany in Turiec County. Here we have 
the older form of the name Slovak which was replaced by 
the newer already in the fourteenth century. The name of 
the community Slovany certainly belongs among the an- 
cient names of Slovak origin and comes from the period 
when the predecessors of the Slovaks immigrated to Tu- 
riec and had to settle among non-Slovaks, probably among 
the remainder of the Celts. It makes sense then that, in a 
non-Slovak environment, the ancient Slovaks named their 
settlement Slovany (phonetically Slovini in the Turiec 
dialect, because the older “-ja-” after labials was changed 
here to “-a-’; the genitive is Slovian, appropriately from 
the older Slovan, where the “-ia-” is used in place of older 
“4-” as in Giara from Gara, etc.). The adjective of Slo- 
vany is also appropriately “sloviansky.” Even in Spis 
County there is a community called Slovinky. So, in topo- 
graphical names in Slovakia we find only the root slov-, 
that is, before the advent of the Slovaks to their present 
territory — before the fifth century — the national name 
of the Slovans was formed from the root slov-, so that the 
forms with slav- are obviously altogether newer forms, as 
we mentioned above. 

From all this it follows that in solving the etymology 
of the name Slovan, we must start with the root slov-, 
and not with the root slav-. Therefore, the possibility of 
deriving the national name of the Slovaks from the word 
sl4va is completely out of the question. Accepting this 
view, we then have a realistic basis for the solution of the 
etymology of the word Slovan. 
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The Suffix “-Jan” 


In the ancient Slovanic tongue names of settlements 
were formed with the prefix ‘“-jan,’ for example, pofan 
designated an inhabitant of fields. Topographical names 
in “-any” nicely preserve the original function of the suf- 
fix “-jan,” for example Brodzany (in the Nitra Valley) 
originally designated the inhabitants living near a ford 
(from the word brod there first originated brod+jan and 
then Brodzany); the name Lipany (for example, in eastern 
Slovakia, but also elsewhere in Slovanic countries) comes 
from lip + jan (really from the accusative Lipjany; even 
today in the dialect of eastern Slovakia it is Lipjani) and 
designates the inhabitants of a region in linden (bass- 
wood) trees, that is, of an area where there were forests 
of linden trees. According to this it is evident the suffix 
“jan” was used to form the names of settlements from 
concretes, such as: brod, lipa, hora, luh, ete. 


The second ancient function of the suffix “-jan” was 
the formation of names of settlements to designate the in- 
habitants living in the area of some river, for example, 
the Polish Wislan from Wisljan still designates an inhabit- 
ant of the Wisla river region; similarly, the Slovak name 
Moravan comes from the name of the river Morava, Ky- 
suéan from Kysuce, and so on. 


This means that in the ancient Slovanic tongue the 
suffix “-jan” was used to create the names of settlers 
which were derived from concrete names, that is, appel- 
latives, and from topographical names, particularly from 
the names of rivers. 


As far as the stem and the significance of the name 
Slovan is concerned, from the old form Slov + jan, it be- 
longs among ancient names of settlements which were de- 
rived from concrete names. Since in the Slovanic languages 
there is not a trace after the concrete appellatives “slov, 
slova, slovo,” and since the name Slovan is added in old 
Greek sources already from the sixth century B.C., it must 
be derived from some topographical name, because with 
its entire structure the name Slovan belongs to the same 
type of appellatives as Wislan, Moravan, and the like, that 
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is, to names derived from rivers, the names of which be- 
long to the oldest group of topographical names. 

The names of Slovanic streams are generally of the 
feminine gender; very often we meet the adjective forms 
of the appellatives where the word “rieka” (river) or 
“voda” (water) has been omitted: Bystra, that is, “bystra 
voda” and Bystrica (a small rapid stream); Byster (a 
rapid brook) and Bystrec or Bysterec (a small rapid brook), 
eG. 

With the larger streams the word “river” is generally 
omitted and, therefore, the names of the larger rivers of 
Slovanic countries, inasmuch as they are of native origin, 
end in an “-a,” that is, they are of the feminine gender. This 
apparently is refuted by the names Vah, Hron, Ipel, but, 
in our opinion, these are names of Celtic origin. In eastern 
Slovakia the river names Poprad and Hornad we regard as 
Daco-Sarmatian. 

The name Slovan cannot be the name of a settlement 
derived from the name of a town, as, for example, Romanus 
from the name Roma, because there is no such town or city 
that could be the foundation of the word Slovan. Therefore, 
only a river name remains open to us, the name of a larger 
river, along which for a certain period of time the ancestors 
of the Slovans could have lived. Of course, the Slovanic 
name of this great river had to be of the feminine gender 
and, therefore, issue out of the presuposed river name 
“Slova,” from which, by adding the suffix “-jan,” was 
formed the name Slovan (in Russian: Slavjanin from the 
older form Slovjanin), which then became a national name 
in the ancient homeland of the Slovans. 


The River ’Slova”’ 


In the national names of the south-Slovanic Slovenes 
(Slovinci) and the western-Slovanic Slovaks (Slovaci), the 
little altered ancient name of the Slovans has been pre- 
served to this very day originating long before their de- 
parture from the ancient homeland. History tells us that 
the Slovenes by the end of the sixth century had already 
penetrated all the way to Pustertal in southern Tyrol and 
that the Slovaks occupied present-day Moravia and Slova- 
kia before the sixth century. It follows from this that the 
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national name of the Slovans must have originated already 
long before that time. And since, from the standpoint of 
linguistics, the name Slovan presupposes a river that was 
named Slova, we must look for such a river on the terri- 
tory of the supposed ancient homeland of the Slovans. The 
region along this river had to be sufficiently large, its cli- 
mactic conditions advantageous, and it had to spread over 
a geographical area that would assure sufficient protection 
against foreign invasions and thereby enable the biological 
development of the numerically great nation of the ancient 
Slovans. 

Comparative philology, Slavistics, as well as arche- 
ology and history, have long ago come to the generally ac- 
cepted conclusion that the ancient homeland of the Slova- 
nic peoples must be sought south of the present settlements 
of the Lithuanians and to the north of the northern arc of 
the Carpathians, approximately in the area of the eastern 
tributaries of the central Wisla and in the western water 
regions of the river Pripet, a tributary of the central Dnie- 
per. As far as the area of the ancient homeland of the Slo- 
vans is concerned, as well as the chronology of the disinteg- 
ration of the ancient Slovanic national and lingual unity, 
science has not as yet come to any unified conclusion, be- 
cause particularly Slovanic scholars are frequently even sub- 
consciously led by the contemporary political aspirations 
of their nations. Thus, for example, Lehr-Splawinski re- 
gards as the land of origin of the Slovans the areas of the 
Oder and Wisla rivers (vd. “Praslowianie,” Biblioteka Stu- 
dium Slowianskiego, Seria B, Nr. 1, Cracow, 1946), that is, 
the territory of present-day Poland. 

Generally the problem of the “land of origin” is very 
complicated and a more accurate localization of it is prac- 
tically impossible when chronology is omitted, when the 
time of the existence of this ancient homeland is not marked 
out. People regard Denmark with the adjacent regions of 
northwestern Germany and southern Scandinavia as the 
ancient homeland of the Germans, but the predecessors of 
the Germans were not the first inhabitants of this territory 
and must have had their original homeland somewhere else 
before their advent into this last German homeland, that 
is, “last” as far as we know it. And the same holds for the 
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Slovans. Even the Trans-Carpathian homeland, whose ac- 
curate designation encounters so many difficulties, was not 
the first homeland of the Slovans. Conversely, however, it 
is the last homeland known to us and its area was not per- 
manently limited because the Slovans spread and migrated 
just as the Germans and Celts had done before them. 

The Wisla and Oder regions are, of course, sufficiently 
large enough territories on which the nation of the ancient 
Slovans could have developed, but the non-Slovanic name 
of the Oder, the Celtic names of some of the tributaries of 
the Oder and Wisla rivers, and the lack of sufficient proof 
of the Slovanic origin of the name Wisla, indicate that we 
cannot here look for the land of origin of the Slovans in 
which the name Slovan could have originated. Besides this, 
there is nothing to prove even the possibility of expansion 
of the eastern Slovans from the Oder-Wisla homeland, 
which Lehr-Splawinski presupposes. There is no proof that 
the Oder or the Wisla were ever called Slova or any other 
name formed from the root “slov-” and, therefore, their 
water areas do not come into consideration in explaining 
the name Slovan. But there are also many other reasons 
why this region canot be considered as the land of origin 
of the Slovans. 

On the other hand, in folksongs, which have preserved 
its ancient name, the Dnieper is also called by the name 
Slavuta, which evidently comes from the older form Slo- 
vuta, because the name of the river could not be derived 
from the root “slav-” but only from the root “slov-” and 
Slovuta was changed into Slavuta in the same manner as 
was Slovjanin into Slavjanin, that is, due to the influence 
of the word slava. 

It is generally acknowledged that Dnieper, Dniester, 
and Don are names of Scythian, that is of Iranian origin. 
Slavuta as the Slovanic name of the Dnieper is certainly 
the older appellation, because in ancient times the Slovans 
they must have given the river a name earlier. Obviously 
came to the river Dnieper sooner than the Scythians, so 
they could not accept the Scythian word for a territory 
which the Scythians had not as yet settled. Under pres- 
sure from the Scythians, the Slovans came into the forest 
terrain along the great river whose Slovanic name is Sla- 
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vuta and of which they Scythian name Dnieper was later 
circulated generally. 


Etymology of the Name “Slavuta” 


The archiac name Slavuta comes from the older form 
Slovuta which in turn was derived from the ancient Slova- 
nic Slovonta. From the etymological standpoint, we are 
here concerned with an old adjective form, that is, with 
an ancient form of participle. 

From verbs of the type viest, niest, etc. (from the old 
Slovanic vezti, nesti), we have the present-day tongue par- 
ticiples of the feminine gender vedtica, nestica from the 
older forms vedontja, nesontja. The consonant ‘-j’” in these 
forms is, of course, of ancient Slovanic origin, but not of 
the ancient tongue, as is attested to, for example, by the 
forms mohutny along with mohici, slovutny, tekuty, etc. 
From the ancient Slovanic mogti (in Slovak today mécf) 
came the participle of the masculine gender mogontos, and 
mogonta in the feminine. Only later, probably when the 
so-called nominal declension of adjectives originated, when 
the form dobra became dobraja by the addition of ‘-ja,” 
did the “‘-j” get also into the participial forms and the older 
mogontos became mogontjos, mogonta/mogontja, neson- 
tos/nesontjos, nesonta/nesontja (and later on, nesontja— 
nestica), and so on. With this expansion of participles by a 
“-j”, the form mogontos, mogonta dropped out of the cate- 
gory of participles, that is, it became a straight adjective 
and was expanded by the adjective suffix “-ny.” So came into 
being the adjective mohutny and then the words mohutnost, 
mohutniet. The adjective mohutny was so strongly differ- 
entiated with its significance from the appropriate verbal 
participle that, with the acceptance of Christianity, the 
Latin omnipotens was translated as vSemohitici and not vSe- 
mohutny. The consonant ‘-t-” in the word mohutny demon- 
strates the ancient origin of this adjective. 

The same holds for the adjective slovutny: in old Slo- 
vanic we first had slovontos, slovonta and this participle 
became an adjective with a special significance, that is, it 
became farther removed from the verb sluti, slovon, slo- 
veS (compare the old Czech slouti, slovu, sloves, etc.). The 
same thing happened here as with the form mogont-: the 
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suffix of adjectives was added and we got slovonty (now 
slovutny). To this day slovutny designates one who has a 
“sounding” (resounding, booming) name. But even before 
this meaning developed, the forms slovontos, slovonta 
had an altogether concrete meaning and meant as much as 
zuCiaci, zvuciaca (sounding, booming). The ancient Slo- 
vanic Slovonta (now Slavuta) meant “zvuéiaca” (that is, 
river or water). The question is: do similar river names 
really exist? The analogy from German territory is at hand, 
because there we often come across the name Lauterbach, 
that is, a sounding or booming brook (Laut = sound, vowel; 
laut= soundingly, melodiously). 

From ancient times the Dnieper had the Slovanic 
appellation Slovonta, that is, a resounding (river), and to 
this day that part of the Dnieper where there are great 
rapids (porogi, prahy) is still called Slavuta. In historical 
times, when a part of the Slovans pushed farther East, 
from the Slovuta all the way to the river Don, the Scythian 
name for the river was, of course, accepted by the Slo- 
vans, but to this very day its typical epiteton ornans is 
“tichy” (silent, quiet); and they call the Don “tichy” in 
comparison to the Dnieper (zvuGiaci) which is particularly 
known for its rapids (waterfalls, Zaporozie), which in many 
spots originally extended several kilometers. Water flow- 
ing over rapids made a resounding noise and, so, the river 
was named a resounding (booming) river (zvu¢iaca rieka), 
that is, Slovonta, Slavuta. The river originally could have 
been named Slova, that is, zvuéna (=resounding), and later 
its name enlarged by the suffix ‘‘-uta,’”’ which better ex- 
pressed its original meaning. 

The little river Neslovka is evidently “nezvuéna” (not 
resounding), that is, quiet, while the Slaveéna, a tributary 
of the Pripet, as well as the names of the type Slawa, Sla- 
wica, Slavué, Slaveé, etc., come from the root slov-, from 
which originally were formed the names of streams whose 
characteristic property was making a sound. The abstract 
meaning which we find, for example, in the Slovak word 
slovutny, is therefore of a secondary origin. 

The root slov- comes from the ancient kleu-, as Roz- 
wadowski already mentioned, but he incorrectly designated 
it to mean to pour over, to clean (“oblievat, Gistit”), be- 
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cause only the meaning “zvuéat” (sound, boom) enables 
us to explain all the names of streams from the root slov- 
(slav-). The words slava, slovo, slovutny come from a 
varied degree of the Indo-Euripean root kleu- (comp. the 
Greek kleos from klefos, the Slovak slovo; the root klou-, 
the “-o-” degree of the root kleu-, is also in the word slava). 

The predecessors of the Slovans came from the East 
into the region of the lower flow of the Dnieper before the 
Scythians and had to name it Slova. This great river in 
ancient times flowed mostly in a woody terrain and particu- 
larly the linden forests stretched to the rapids (prahy= 
porogi). 

Kiev itself lies on the territory of the former tribe of 
Polani, whom Nestor’s chronicle already mentions by name. 
The Polani lived south and south west of Kiev; and the 
Drevlania, that is, inhabitants of forests and woodlands, 
lived north of them. That is the way it was in the beginning 
of the historical period of Kievian Russia already in the 
ninth and tenth centuries A.D. We have already said that 
the name polan was the name of a settlement derived from 
the word pole (field). The words rofa and pole originally de- 
signated various kinds of cultivated land: rofa comes from 
the older form or+lja and is connected with the word or-ati 
(to plow), that is, orlja (rol’a = orlja) ; it indicates land for 
plowing so that the word has preserved its original mean- 
ing to this very day. On the other hand, pole from the older 
form pol-jo is connected with the root pol-/pal- (poléti- pa- 
liti) ; originally, therefore, it indicated land that was gained 
by burning a forest. The Polani near Kiev settled first in 
the wooded terrain which they cleared for plowland by 
burning the trees. Similarly even the Polish tribe of Polani 
in the area of present-day Poznan in Greater Poland ac- 
quired its name which later became the national name of 
the Poles, since the creator of the Polish kingdom was the 
tribe of Polani. The word Poliak is only a continuation 
of the name Poflan, just as Slovak is of Slovan. 

Obviously, the Slovans of the Kiev area did not burn 
out the woods and forests on the border of the steppe, be- 
cause they would thereby have come under the subjection 
of the Scythians. South of Kiev, really south of the Polani, 
in ancient times there stretched a large forest, which pro- 
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tected the Slovans from invasions by the steppe Scythians. 
This circumstance issues from the analysis of the word Po- 
Pan, but it is also attested to by authors of antiquity who 
wrote about the enormous linden forests in the region 
south of Kiev. 

Topographical names of Pofana — which we find 
among the southern Slovans (Croations, Slovenes, Serbs), 
the western Slovans (Slovaks and Czechs), and in lands 
where Slovaks originally lived, for example, in Lower Aus- 
tria — do not give testimony of any Polish colonization, 
but are only proof of colonization by burning. A thousand 
years ago, the great tribe of the Lachi lived to the west of 
Kiev and southeast of the Polani of Poznan. In old Russian 
their territory is called Ljadskaja zemlja (uncultivated 
land). Here we are concerned with the name Lendjan, that 
is, the inhabitants of land that was uncultivated. At the 
end of the ninth century, when the Magyars came to Kiev, 
there they found out about the strong tribe of Lendjani 
and accepted the word Lend’an, from which the Magyars 
later developed the form Lengyel to designate the Poles. 
After the Poles of Greater Poland became stronger, the 
Lachi first succumbed to the Poles (in the tenth century 
after the fall of the Great Moravian Empire) and gradu- 
ally adopted the Polish tongue. The names Pofania, Ladza- 
nia (abbrev. Lasi) were tribal names used at the end of 
the ancient Slovanic period. 


The Desna, Tributary of the Dnieper 


The Slovans came into the region of the central Dnie- 
per from the south or southeast, as is attested to by a 
tributary of the Slavuta above Kiev, the Desna. The name 
of this river could have come only from the predecessors 
of the present southern Slovans, because only in their lan- 
guage does desna mean “right.” According to present geo- 
graphical customs, we use the expressions “right bank” and 
“left bank’ of a river according to the direction of flow, 
that is, the direction from the source to the mouth of a 
stream. In ancient times, however, the custom: was just 
the opposite of this, because new inhabitants did not come 
in from the mountains, that is, they did not descend accord- 
ing to the direction of the flow, but just the opposite; in 
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settling a new territory they usually went against the cur- 
rent of great rivers and against the current of their tribu- 
taries. 

So, Desna, even though it means “right,” is according 
to our geographical conceptions “left,” that is, the left 
tributary of the Dnieper-Slavuta. This means that the pre- 
decessors of the Slovans who named the tributary Desna 
could nohow come into the region of the Desna from the 
west or the north, but only from the south or southeast. 

It is only natural that Desna comes from those ancient 
Slovans who spoke a dialect from which later developed 
the languages of the southern Slovans (Yugoslavs = Juho 
+Slaviani), because only they have preserved the adjective 
desan, desna, desno (in Slovak: pravy, prava, pravé). In 
other words, the predecessors of the present Yugoslavs 
were settled for a certain time even on the river Desna and 
only much later, after the Scythians became powerless, did 
they spread farther to the south all the way to the Black 
Sea and southwest, and finally occupy the Bankans. There- 
fore, in their ancient homeland the Slovanic tribes were dis- 
tributed approximately the same as are today the Slovanic 
nations, of course, on a substantially smaller territory. 


Another river called Desna is a left tributary of the 
Bug above Vinica. This is a reliable sign that the prede- 
cessors of the southern Slovans for a certain time did live 
above the upper Bug. Similarly another Desna is the left 
tributary of the river Marica in Bulgaria. Apparently, how- 
ever, this is not a logical appellation; even though in all 
three cases by the word “right’’ — that is, Desna — left 
tributaries are designated, it is self-evident since these river 
names indicate the direction from which the Slovanic in- 
habitants that had given them their names had come. And 
so, the Desnas have an extraordinary meaning in ascer- 
taining the course of Slovanic colonization in ancient times. 


The name of Desna, the left tributary of the Dnieper 
above Kiev, demonstrates that the ancient Slovans came to 
the wooded region of the central Dnieper, against the cur- 
rent, that is, from the south, and already at the time when 
the Scythians were penetrating from the steppe regions of 
the southern Don into the steppe regions of the Dnieper. 
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According to this, then, we must look for the “real 
land of origin” of the Slovans along the waste areas of the 
central Dnieper, which with its enormous area and the ad- 
vantages of wooded terrain, as well as the climactic condi- 
tions of that time afforded especially good conditions so 
that for long centuries and practically without any warfare 
the ancient Slovans could develop into a numerically large 
nation, which later spread to the west, southwest and south, 
and, finally, to the east and north. 

The name Dnieper (Dneper) is undoubtedly of Scy- 
thian origin. The ancient Slovans, retreating before the 
pressure of the steppe Scythians, could not have accepted a 
Scythian name for a river that flowed through a territory 
which was never inhabited by the Scythians. They must 
have named this great stream first of all by their own 
name, that is, with a name of Slovanic origin. The popular 
and archiac name Slavuta indicates that the name is de- 
rived from the lower flow of river and that the predeces- 
sors of the Slovans, when they came to the “sounding river 
with rapids,” named it according to this most expressive 
characteristic with the name Slova, namely, “zvuéna” 
(sounding). This could have happened sometime in the sec- 
ond millenary before Christ, but not later than the be- 
ginning of the first millenary before Christ, because, ac- 
cording to most recent excavations near Senec in Slovakia, 
the Scythians were also in the steppe region of the central 
Danube already in the fifth and fourth centuries before 
Christ. 

From all this it follows that before their arrival into 
the water region of the Dnieper, the Slovans could not 
have been called Slovans, since this name is derived from 
the assumed river name Slova or Slovonta. But the Greeks 
in the fifth century B.C. did know of a great nation, the 
Sporoi who lived to the north of the Scythians in forests. 
Lehr-Splawinski connects the word Sporoi with the Greek 
“sporadén,” according to which it would denote a “spora- 
dically” dispersed nation. Our etymology of the name Spo- 
roi is something else, but we cannot go into a solution of 
it at this time, because it would lead us too far away from 
our present subject. 

The very fact that an ancient Greek source from the 
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fifth century B.C. does not use the name Slovan can indi- 
cate that this name was not used much among foreigners 
at that time, or that the Greeks, for traditional motives, 
used the older appellation of the Slovans, that is, Sporoi. 

Finally, it is necessary for us to mention that river 
names were no longer formed from the root slov- after the 
name Slovan became the national name of the Slovanic 
peoples. Of course, the process of forming the ancient Slo- 
vanic nation lasted long centuries and during this period 
some of the tribes emigrated to the west and southwest, 
and even to the northern are of the Carpathians. But even 
these peripherally situated Slovanic tribes had connec- 
tions with the rest of the ancient Slovans and were really 
the vanguard of their expansive colonization which could 
have developed fully only after the departure of the Celts 
from Central Europe, but particularly after the great Ger- 
man migration from the north to the south when thereby 
the areas were made free for the penetration of the Slovans 
to the west, southwest, and south. 


Conclusions About the Origin of the Name Slovan 


1. From the linguistic standpoint, the name Slovan 
is the name of settlers, formed from a concrete by adding 
the suffix “-jan.” Names from the root slav- are secondary, 
originating under the influence of the word slava. 

2. It is necessary to issue out of the presupposed river 
name Slova, because in present Slovanic tongues there is no 
appelative slova, while on the other hand there are many 
river names derived from the root slov- right on the terri- 
tory that could have been the “pravlast” (land of origin) 
of the Slovans. 

3. Of these names, only Slavuta, the original Slovanic 
name of the Dnieper preserved to this day, enables us to 
explain the name Slovan, because the form Slavuta from 
the older form Slovonta (‘“zvuciaca’” — sounding) is only 
an extended form of the original Slova (zvuéna). Only in 
the water region of the river that bore the name Slo- 
va (=Slavuta=Dnieper), could the name Slovan originate, 
because the predecessors of the Slovans, retreating before 
the pressure of the Scythians, came into the wooded region 
of this river. Only in this area were there all the climactic, 
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vital, and defensive conditions that enabled the development. 
of the great nation of the ancient Slovans. 


4. According to this, “the first known ancient home- 
land” (land of origin) of the Slovans in Europe was the 
area of the central Dnieper (=Slova), from where the indi- 
vidual Slovanic tribes began to spread to the west, into the 
water areas of the central Visla which were abandoned by 
the Celts, and gradually they migrated farther south and 
southwest. For a certain time their ancient land of origin 
(pravlast) extended to the water area of the central Wisla 
and spread farther. From their “first ancient homeland” to 
their last ancient homeland, there have passed over a thous- 
and years. This calls for many researches before we can 
write the ancient history of the Slovans by periods. In the 
water area of the central Dnieper they must have lived not 
later than the beginning of the first millenary before Christ, 
where they came there from the southeast, retreating before 
the pressure of the Iranian Scythians. Before their advent 
to the area of the river Slova (later, the Dnieper), the pre- 
decessors of the Slovans could not have been called Slovans, 
but had to be called by some other name, as is attested to 
also by the ancient Greek name Sporoi. 


We hope that we have succeeded in clarifying the mean- 
ing of the presupposed river name Slova and thereby cor- 
rected the hypothesis of Rozwadowski. Besides that, we have 
tried to localize the river Slova, regarding this form as Slo- 
vanic and the older name of the river Dnieper, whose name 
is of Iranian, that is, of Scythian origin. The name Dnieper 
(in Ukrainian Diiipro) was spread only after the fall of the 
Scythians, when the Slovans of the Kiev area could spread 
to the south as far as the Black Sea. 


Only the water area of the Slova (Slavuta, now the 
Dnieper) could have been the cradle of the name Slovan 
and of the ancient Slovanic nation which gradually spread 
from the water area of the Dnieper to the west, southwest, 
and south, and which, after occupying especially large areas, 
began gradually to become different nationally and lin- 
guistically. The linguistic and national differentation of 
the Slovans, however, falls into the historical period and 
can be traced relatively easily. 
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The Origin of the Name “Slovak” 


In ancient Slovanic, from the word pole we got the 
name of Pofanin, who settled it, nom. plural PoPane, just 
as from the topographical name Praga we got PraZanin, 
plural Prazané (in old Czech “Prazénin,” but plural Pra- 
zané). In the fourteenth century began the compensation 
of the forms in “-an” with forms in “-4k” and this change 
was completed in the fifteenth century, when Polak re- 
placed Pofan, Praz4k—Prazan, etc. At about the same 
time, the older forms Slovinin, pl. Slované, were replaced 
with the forms Slovak, Slovaci. 

From the viewpoint of internal development of Slovak, 
it is necessary to recall that the form Slovak is evidently 
of western Slovak origin, which is otherwise understandable 
when we consider that the inhabitants of western Slovakia, 
as well as Moravian Slovakia, that is, the whole of eastern 
Moravia, were the creators of the Great Moravian Empire 
in the ninth century. 

According to the vowel system of words of central 
Slovakia, today we ought to have Sloviak, Sloviaci, like 
zemiak—zemiaky against the forms zemak-zemaky of west- 
ern Slovakia and Moravian Slovakia. In the language of 
central Slovakia, against the original long “-4” after soft 
consonants we have “-ia-,” for example, the older Gara, Zar, 
and others, became Ciara, Ziar, etc.; but in dialects of west- 
ern Slovakia we still find Gara, Zar, etc. And it is a fact that 
in places of western Slovakia, where the older (long) “a” 
has been preserved, that is, where people say cira, Zar, etc., 
the forms Slovak, Slovaci have been preserved to this day 
(for example, in Sebechleby, Hont; in Gombas, Liptov; and 
places in Orava County). 

Finally, even Sloviak, Sloviaci of eastern Slovakia point 
to the fact that these forms originated from the older forms 
Slovak, Slovaci; this happened sometime in the 14th or 15th 
century. 

In the literary language of central Slovakia, which 
came to be used over 112 years ago instead of Bernolak’s 
Slovak, the forms Slovak—Slovaci are evidently of west 
Slovakian origin; this is in complete agreement with histo- 
rical development, because the tribes of western and Mora- 
vian Slovakia with the number of their inhabitants, as well 
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as historical significance, until the middle of the nineteenth 
century were the nucleus of the Slovak ethnic. 

Of all the Slovanic nations, only the Slovaci (Slovaks) 
and Slovinei (Slovenes) have preserved the name of the an- 
cient Slovanic nation to this day. This very circumstance 
sufficiently proves that in the period of differentiation of 
the ancient Slovanic nation into individual Slovanic nations 
and tongues, the forefathers of the Slovaks and Slovenes 
preserved their original, that is, ancient Slovanic appella- 
tion, while the other Slovans — the Russians, Poles, Serbs, 
Croatians, Bulgarians, Czechs, etc., gave up their original 
name of Slovans. That the Slovenes preserved their original 
name is understandable, because they got to the very edge 
of the Slovanic world and from the end of the eighth cen- 
tury had foreign rulers. But the Slovaks preserved the ori- 
ginal name of the ancient Slovans in their name most pro- 
bably because they once lived on a territory at least five 
times as large as present Slovakia and because they were 
the creators of the first great Slovanic empire on the cen- 
tral Danube (under King Samo, 624-659) and, later, were 
the creators of the historic Great Moravian Empire that in 
the ninth century was the mightiest Slovanic state, so that 
the Slovaks did not have the least motive to abandon the 
traditional name Slovan from which in the 14th and 15th 
centuries the present form Slovak developed. 

Acording to this, the name Slovak contains the original 
name of all the Slovans and it may be just this clinging of 
the Slovaks to the original, ancient name that may be the 
basis of new researches that will clarify the reason why 
just the Slovaks have so adamantly clung to the ancient 
name of the Slovans which with its origin extends to their 
very ancient homeland in the Dnieper area. 

The findings of historians, archeologists, and ethno- 
graphers, and probably the philosophy of the Slovak lan- 
guage, will complement and clarify what cannot be done by 
pure linguistics which is limited to ascertaining, revealing, 
and clarifying linguistic facts and linguistic connections. 


(The Slovak original of this article appeared in “MOST” (The 
Bridge), a quarterly for Slovak Culture and the organ of the Slovak 
Writers and Artists Association, Cleveland, Ohio, published by the 
Rev. John J. Lach, Whiting, Ind.; Vol. III, No. 1, 1956). 
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SLOVAK EMIGRATION 
Constantine Culen 


At the, beginning of the eighteenth century, the mid- 
dle and lower nobility held 70% of the land in. Slovakia. 
The Jand from which the Slovak people was. supposed to 
make a living, the urbarial land, amounted to only about 
11% of the total, but even this land did not belong to it. 
From what the land yielded, the Slovak had to pay, his 
taxes to feudal lords to. whom the land belonged according 
to the laws of that time — and to the soverign, who tried 
to secure the military defense of his realm from the taxes 
of the poorest people, Disease and constant warfare of the 
rebellious nobility decimated the population. The nobility 
appropriated depopulated .areas, even where some people 
still remained, usually the more productive areas, Slovakia 
lost its. productive, force and gained an unproductive no- 
bility. 

At that time one-half of. the privileged -class, of , the 
whole of Hungary lived in Slovakia; in Bratislava. County 
every tenth person,was a nobleman. The same. situation 
prevailed in the counties of Turiec and Zemplin. This class 
really did live a parasitic life; it was without initiative 
and considered it an insult to work: it lived a wild life 
from the sweat and blood of the poorest people. 

According to I. Acsady, eminent Magyar author, the 
nobility took away 167,000 ‘“Pressburg measures” of land 
from the peasants from 1700 to 1720. We can appreciate 
what that meant if we realize that five such measures al- 
lowed a livelihood for one family. In twenty years, there- 
fore, more than 33,000 Slovak families lost their means 
of livelihood; and about 200,000 people were deprived of 
bread and an existence! In five years (from 1715 to 1720), 
1,240 families of Liptov County and 2,000 families of Saris 
County were reduced to beggary by the nobles. 

In the times when ‘the rest° of Europe was’ liberating 
itself’ from feudal regimés, Slovakia’ had to provide’ for 
53% of the’ privileged population of Hungary from the 
means that were not even sufficient for the most primi- 
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tive living of the serfs themselves. Practically every decade 
of the eighteenth century is marked with the death of 
tens of thousands of people from hunger and pestilence. 
The inhabitants fled from the villages, fathers of families 
abandoned their wives and children, and thousands of acres 
of land remained uncultivated. 

Battalions of gendarmes intervened, but to no avail. 
The oppressed and miserable people kept pouring to the 
south, to the more fertile land, whence reports had spread 
about a better and more free life on the desolated but 
Turk-abandoned ‘“Dolna zem” (lower coutry). Over 1,000 
families left Liptov from 1715 to 1717; Orava County, 
among the most populated of that time, lost almost one- 
third of its people, SpiS one-fifth, while in Sari8 the peas- 
ants abandoned three villages completely and nine others 
almost completely. Thousands of people poured into south 
ern Hungary from the counties of Zemplin and Abauj. In 
1703, the first Slovaks had already settled in Boros Jen6 
in Arad County; in 1715, Slovaks built up Slovenska Caba, 
Endr6d in 1718, Sarvas in 1722, Slovensky Komldés in 1746, 
and communities in Békés County; In 1747, the communi- 
ties of Mokra and Menyhaza in Arad County, etc. 

Of course, with this first migration the misery in Slo- 
vakia did not diminish. Division of the land remained un- 
changed, because not even Theresian registers, nay, not 
even the agrarian reforms of 1836, brought any relief. A 
negligible percentage of land was in the hands of peasants 
and strong population increases only aggravated the situa- 
tion. From the second half of the eighteenth century until 
the liberation of the serfs in 1848, Slovak blood continued 
to flow to the south and strengthened the settlements of 
the Dolna zem. From there it flowed to Baéka and Banat, 
then coursed its way farther to the east into Transylvania, 
to the west into Croatia and Slavonia, and along the Dan- 
ube all the way to Bulgaria. 

Marie-Therese colonized Novo Selo and Padina with 
Slovaks in 1762; the Royal Ex-chequer settled them in 
Palota, Canada County, in 1768, while Joseph I placed 
them, in 1783, in Bakovar, TemeS County, and also in 
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Ebendorf, KraSova County. In 1805, Francis I settled Slo- 
vaks together with Germans in Saréa, Torontala County; 
in 1807, in Butin, Arad County; in 1810, in the communi- 
ties of Sanad and Batona on the Military Border (Vojen- 
ska hranica); from 1843 to 1845, the Ex-chequer settled 
them in the communities of Alberti and Nadlak, Canada 
County, where Slovaks had already settled previous to that 
time. 

It is not an easy task to trace accurately just when 
and how many Slovaks emigrated from their homeland 
to foreign lands to seek freedom and bread, but the fact 
that already in 1880 one-quarter million Slovaks of Hun- 
gary lived outside of Slovak national territory remains an 
eternal accusation against Hungary feudalism. 


Up to the year 1880, Slovak emigration appears to be 
the first collective protest against the feudalistic economic 
regime. After that year, a new psychological motive ap- 
pears on the scene. The time of the economic conjuncture 
of the New Warld and the time to enrich oneself had ar- 
rived. The ressed | le makes a grand effort to rid 
itself of its bondage. the docile Slovaks became fully aware 
of their own strength, perseverance and honesty, and be- 
lieve that they can make out better in foreign lands than 
at home. What economic improvement could the Slovak 
expect at home? People left their komeland, but the popu- 
lation kept on increasing. At h where two thirds of 
the cleared land, only a part of:‘which belonged to the 
people, became so atomized because of the heritage laws 
that one-fourth of all the agricultural units were less than 
one measure? The Slovaks saw no hope of better economic 
conditions at that time. 

The low productivity of the soil, the competition of 
Magyar farm products, the lack of industry and commerce, 
philoxera which destroyed all the winelands of eastern 
Slovakia, increasing local and state taxes, poor distribu- 
tion and increasing price of vital necessities, high interest 
rates and constant exploitation held the small husban man in 
a permanent crisis. But the land barons were not concerned 
with the plight of the small husbandmen; they would not 
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let go of any part of their lands. This was all contrasted 
with the rosy. picture of America, which soon came to be 
called .‘‘the. promised land.” The desire for national free- 
dom and the hunger for cheap land soon had hundreds of 
thousands of Slovaks making their way, legally or illegally, 
to the “New World.”’ 

Slovaks began to emigrate in greater numbers to Amer- 
ica in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. From 
1879 to 1891, Slovaks from Zemplin County numbered 
23,940; only 6,718 of them returned after a time, so that 
over 17,000 of the first Slovak pioneers remained in Amer- 
ica. According to population statistics of that time, the 
counties of Abauj, Zemplin, Sari8, and Spi8, together had 
a population of 888,678. But a census of the people reveal- 
ed that there were only 810,393 people in those countries. 
More than 75,000 Slovaks from these countris had alrady 
emigrated to America! By that time there were also 5,000 
Slovaks in America from the counties of Gemer and Lip- 
tov, the total in America then being 80,000. 

Letters from Slovaks in the “New World” to relatives 
and friends in the “home country’? soon had more thou- 
sands of Slovaks crossing the ocean to America. In the 
beginning, the Hungarian government, controlled by the 
Magyars, did nothing to stop the emigration to America 
and other lands. Later on, however, when the emigration 
movement reached catastrophic proportions. the govern- 
ment tried to stop the trend by building up industry in 
the hilly regions, but this did not remedy the situation. 
There was no comparison between America and Hungary 
when it came to the question of getting “real” money for 
working. Petty and insignificant social reforms proclaimed 
by the Hungarian governments, most of them never real- 
ized, did not influence the Slovaks. After all, their brethren 
had tasted of real freedom in America! Up to the first 
World War, Slovakia lost some 22,000 people annually; 
they emigrated in the best years of their productive life 
and formed the most valuable and enterprising class of the 
population. 

Up to the year 1890, as we saw above, an average of 
9,000 Slovaks left their homeland annually. In the years 
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following this average increased rapidly. In 1869, there 
were 1,997,096 persons in twelve Slovak counties; but in 
1890, 31 years later, there were 2,240,044 in the same coun- 
ties, indicating an increase of only 12.2% (242,948), even 
though births exceeded deaths by 27.5%! Obviously the 
difference between the natural and the actual increase, 
307,813 persons, was already beyond the borders of Slo- 
vakia in 1900. 

The Hungarian public paid no attention to this great 
movement. It was generally said that it was due to the 
“itch to travel abroad” and was convinced that every Slo- 
vak emigrant, after a time, would return to his homeland. 
Of course, it is true that Slovaks returned home in greater 
numbers than Germans and Magyars, but the number of 
returnees was insignificant in comparision to the number 
of those who settled down permanently in America. 

In 1900, 14,170 persons emigrated from Slovakia; in 
1901 — 19,302; in 1902 — 18,760: in 1903 — 17,063; in 
1904 — 17,477; but in 1905 — 38,770! In the latter year, 
4,038 Slovaks returned to Slovakia, but 34,732 remained 
in America. What European states lost more population by 
emigration in those same years? 

From 1905 to 1910, 117,188 Slovaks left their home- 
land and 39,965 of them returned: in five years 77,223 
more Slovaks settled beyond the ocean. In that first decade 
of the present century, the migrational stream swallowed 
up the natural increase in the counties of Turiec, Hont, 
and Orava: three times that of Gemer and Zemplin coun- 
ties: five times that of the counties of UZhorod and Abauj: 
and 12-13 times that of SpiS and SariS counties. 

From 1910 on, the number of emigrants from Slovakia 
constantly decreases, indicating a decline of conjuncture 
and tighter immigration regulations. From 1910 to the 
beginning of World War I, only an average of 10,760 per- 
sons emigrated from Slovakia annually, while more than 
4,000 of them returned annually. During that period Slo- 
vakia lost 33,788 sons and daughters. 

By recapitulating the figures given above, we learn 
that from 1880, the year when emigration from Slovakia 
began in greater numbers, to the outbreak of World War I, 
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Slovakia lost more than 550,000 people through emigra- 
tion, That more than that number actually left Slovakia 
during that time (we must reckon with those who emigra- 
ted illegally to America and, hence, did not figure satis- 
tically) is proven by the 1921 census, according to which 
there were more than 619,000 Slovaks of the first and 
second generations in America, 

From 1901 to 1910, Hungarian immigrants sent postal 
money orders in the amount of 1,248,818.740 crowns. Dur- 
ing that time a total of 1,236,000 persons emigrated from 
Hungary; 18% of that total — 228,000 persons — was 
Slovak. Hence, we can safely say that Slovaks sent their 
relatives at least 18% of the total amount of crowns, that 
is, 223,527,000 crowns, or an average 22,352,000 crowns 
annually during that period. Actually, however, we know 
that significantly more than this amount helped out Slo- 
vak economy, because many Slovaks sent money through 
banks and all those who returned brought it with them, 
but we do no have any record of this amount. With Ameri- 
can dollars the Slovaks at home paid their debts, bought 
new land from the great landowners, built stone and brick 
houses, bought agricultural implements, and began to in- 
vest in various industrial enterprises. The family at home 
was better off economically and wages began to increase. 
What the Slovaks had learned in America they put to good 
use in Slovakia after their return, raising the social level 
particularly of the poorest people of eastern Slovakia. 

With the progress of time, however, the spiritual ef- 
fects proved to be even more significant than the economic 
effects. The late Dr. Francis HruSovsky, eminent Slovak 
historian, pointed this out when he wrote: “Slovak emi- 
grants that left their homeland, often without national 
consciousness, became conscious of their ethnic origin in a 
foreign world, in a new environment, and far from their 
homeland, and they cultivated and deepened their Slovak 
national solidarity wherever they had an opportunity to 
do so. It so happened that Slovak emigrants far beyond 
the ocean or in pre-war Russia were more strongly con- 
scious of their nationality and possessed a profounder Slo- 
vak feeling than the Slovaks at home who lagged in their 
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national development, or succumbed to Magyarization, in- 
fluenced as they were by the Magyarization politics of the 
Hungarian government. The results of the contacts between 
Slovak America and Slovakia became aparent in various 
fields and in various manners, and the Magyar government 
evaluated them well, seing in the national awakening of 
eastern Slovakia the influence of American emigrants from 
SariS and Zemplin, and tried to paralyze this influence by 
all possible means. 

“The hundreds of thousands of American Slovaks at- 
tentively followed the development of national life in Slo- 
vakia, intervened in this development and morally and ma- 
terially aided every Slovak undertaking which aimed to 
gain national freedom for their countrymen. We would be 
very ungrateful and unjust, if we should underestimate 
this participation of the American Slovaks in the historical 
development of the Slovak nation.” 

e e e 
WHO SAID IT? 

“We are a chosen generation to which it has been granted 
to fulfill a unique historical task: to rid our country of Ger- 
mans, in other words, the eternal danger to peace in our 
land and in Europe... What was done and supported by laws 
in our country was the entering upon a path which the nation 
has chosen and along which it shall develop. There is no 
turning back from this path, even if some one would desire 
to do so. Obviously we ourselves do not wish to do so. We 
have begun a gigantic task which must be successful. For 
its success all of us are responsible to future generations.” 
— (Dr. Peter Zenkl, SVOBODNE SLOVO, Jan. 1, 1946). 


e e e 

“At this fateful time, when the Red Army and the 
armies of the United States and other United Nations are 
fighting on German soil, we can look forward with even 
greater confidence to the early defeat of the Nazi aggres- 
sors and the attainment of our common goal — a durable 
and just peace and a continuance of close collaboration 
between all the United Nations.” — F. D. Roosevelt’s cable- 
gram, Nov. 6, 1944, to the Soviet President on the occasion 
of the 27th anniversary of the founding of the USSR. 
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The History of Slovakia: 


By PHILIP A. HROBAK 


(Continued) 


In the areas which were quite populated, the country 
was divided into regions (Zupy), according to the pattern 
of Great Moravia. A representative of the king, administer- 
ing a region, was called a regional administrator (Zupan; 
iSpan). The zupan was not only administrator in political 
and economic affairs, but in judicial matters as well. He 
was the judge, who presided over all litigations, and the 
commander of the army which the region was obliged to 
muster for the king in time of war. The Slovaks used to 
refer to these regions also as “‘stolice” (seats). The oldest 
regional seats in Slovakia originated from the territories 
of Slovak tribal principalities. The center of a region was 
the castle in which the zupan resided. Churches and rec- 
tories, to which all settlements belonged, were part and 
parcel of the regional castles. The regional seats thus be- 
came the centers of Church and State administrations. 

In those times the feudal system prevailed. The entire 
system rested on the basis of land. According to the theory 
of the time, all lands belonged to the emperor or king. The 
king could make grants of land—fiefs or feuds, from which 
we derive feudalism — te his followers. Such a grant was 
called a feudal tenure. A lord (magnate or magistrate) could 
also be a vassal of another lord by virtue of such a grant 
of land, and kings holding lands from other kings were also 
vassals to those kings. 

A lord (vel’moz) had the right to subdivide his land 
among other vassals on the same basis as that on which 
he had received it from the king. A lord obtaining land 
from another had to go through a ceremony known as 
homage. Kneeling before the grantor, and placing his hands 
between the hands of the lord, he swore aloud that he 
would be his lord’s man (homme), that he would devote 
himself to him and render him such services as were ne- 
cessary and stipulated. After the oath was given and ac- 
cepted, the lord granted the lands by investiture. 
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In taking the oath, a vassal promised never to disclose 
his lord’s secrets and to acquaint his lord with all informa- 
tion about his enemies. If the lord was unhorsed in battle, 
the vassal was obliged to give his own horse to his lord. 
A vassal was bound to uphold his lord’s honor and repu- 
tation at all times. When necessary, the vassal was obliged 
to go to battle with his lord and, in proportion to the 
amount of land granted, to raise the required number of 
men to serve for a stipulated period, which meant that the 
fighting could be waged only near home. The vassal agreed 
to serve as magistrate and to assist the lord in the govern- 
ment of his domain and in the maintenance of order. Of 
course, the relation of rights and duties of lords and vas- 
sals was reciprocal. A fief could not be taken back arbit- 
rarily. The lord promised to protect his vassal, deal with 
him justly and safeguard his rights and privileges. 


The regulations described above pertained to the higher 
classes — the nobility, the fighting class in the feudal sys- 
tem. But a similar system prevailed in the parceling out of 
land by the lord to his working-class tenants. In this case, 
however, the grants were known as “servile tenures.” After 
a lord received his grant of land from the king, he had to 
have it cultivated. This work was done by the working 
classes known as serfs. Those who received “servile ten- 
ures” later on became the landed genry (zemianstvo), 
while the others remained landless serfs. The holders of 
“servile tenures” paid for their land in labor or in produce, 
giving a portion of their annual crops. Upon these the lord 
depended for his support, and in his relation to them he 
had duties to perform as well as rights to exact. Most of 
the lowest peasants, the landless serfs, were inalienably at- 
tached to the land, tied up forever to the manor within 
which they were born. 


The citizens of some villages were servants of the 
king’s court and, hence, were called courtiers (dvornici). 
These villages even today are named “Dvorniky.” Forest 
wardens (hajnici) took care of the king’s forests, raised 
and trained his hounds and falcons. Towns and villages 
named Hajniky, Psary; Sokolany, Sokolée, Sokolova, Soko- 
lovee, harbored these’ forest wardens. Fishermen lived in 
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the village of Rybare. Artisans who worked for the king’s 
court or the royal castle named the towns they inhabited 
after their trades (Stitare, Hrnéiarovee, Tesare, Kovaéova, 
etc.). Among the inhabitants of the villages, which already 
in 1075 belonged to the monastery of St. Benedict-Above- 
the-Hron, even goldsmiths (zlatnici) are mentioned. 


The people who inhabited the territory of Slovakia 
during the 10th—12th centuries were descendants of the 
inhabitants of Great Moravia. That they were Slovaks is 
attested to by the geographical names of the entire Slovak 
territory. After a time, when the Magyars began to settle 
in Slovakia, the Slovak names were adopted by them in the 
form used by the Slovaks. But even personal names of the 
inhabitants of Slovakia, preserved in old documents, tell us 
that Slovakia was inhabited by Slovaks continuously from 
about the fifth century. These personal names come to us 
either from ancient pagan times or are the Slovak forms 
of Latin Christian names. In those times, the Slovaks used 
such names most frequently: Bogat, Bogdan, Bogomier, 
Bogomil, Bogorad, Bohumir, Bohurad, Bohuta, Bolerad, 
Boleslav, Domagost, Domoslav, DragoS, Drazko, Ivan, Ivan- 
ka, Milovan, Milvan, Mladen, MilgoSt, Milota, Mojtech, Moj- 
ta, Mutimir, Premlad, Pribyla, Preslav, Radovan, Radvan, 
Radon, Radog, Stoj(i)slav, Sebeslav, TvrdoS, Vid(a), Voji- 
slav, Vojtech, Vladislav, Zdislav. 

The Slovak names Beno, Benko, Benus, Benata are 
derived from the Latin “Benedictus.’” Many geographical 
names originated from these personal names: Bohunice 
from Bohtn, Boleraz from Bolerad, Budatin from Budata, 
Radosina from RadoSa, Radvan from Radovan, Mojtin from 
Mojta, Tvrdosin from Tvrdos. 


Besides the original Slovak inhabitants who settled in 
Slovakia, the Magyars began to settle near the lower ends 
of Slovak rivers and even established several settlements 
in the valleys farther north, where, in time, they were as- 
similated by the older Slovak inhabitants. Besides the Ma- 
gyars, only scattered groups of foreign warriors settled along 
the Slovak frontier, where they served as sentinels. The 
only memento of their stay in Slovakia has been preserved 
in the names of the several settlements they occupied. For- 
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eign merchants, especially Germans and Jews, settled below 
the most famous castles, such as Bratislava and Nitra, but 
only as guests whom the king allowed to peddle foreign 
goods. It was thus that the first market settlements origin- 
ated beneath the most ancient castles of Slovakia. 


THE ROLE OF THE CHURCH 


The Church played a preeminent role in the cultural 
life of Slovakia from the earliest times. From the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century practically the entire area of 
Slovakia was under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the 
Archbishopric of Ostrihom. From the end of the eleventh 
century a part of eastern Slovakia was under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Bishop of Jager (Eger; Erlau), and from the 
beginning of the twelfth century a part of northwest Slo- 
vakia with the central Vah area became the territory of the 
revived Bishopric of Nitra. The spiritual needs of the po- 
pulation were taken care of by the parishes connected with 
the castles, and especially by the parishes of the regional 
castles. Later, in place of these large castle parishes, there 
originated archdiaconates which had jurisdiction over sev- 
eral parishes. 

Monasteries had an extraordinary significance. Besides 
propagating Christianity, they sought to improve the eco- 
nomic and cultural conditions of their respective commun- 
ities. The monks cleared forests, drained marshes, regulated 
the flow of streams, and changed unfertile soil into fertile 
fields. It was thus that new settlements sprang up in the 
vicinity of the monasteries. Near the monasteries imposing 
churches were erected which the monks ornamented with 
paintings and statues. The monasteries were, therefore, the 
first workshops of creative art in Slovakia. 

The oldest Slovak monasteries belonged to the Bene- 
dictine Order. Among these is the abbey of St. Hippolytus 
on Mount Zobor, whose origin goes back to the Great Mo- 
ravian Empire. During the reign of King St. Stephen, this 
abbey became the heir to the properties of the Slovak prin- 
cipality of Nitra. St. Benedict’s Abbey, near the Hron river, 
played a significant role in the settlement of the Hron re- 
gion and in its economic and cultural development. It was 
founded by the Slovak feudal lord Gejza in 1075. Towards 
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the end of the 1ith century another Slovak Benedictine 
monastery was founded in Diakovcie, in southern Slovakia, 
which belonged to the abbey on Mount Pannonia. 


In the twelfth century prepositures were established 
in Bratislava, Nitra and Spis. The first monastery of the 
Order of the Premonstratensians was founded by Lord 
Lampert in 1185 A.D. in Bzovik. The Cistercians settled in 
Lipovnik, near Roznava, in 1141 A.D., and later in Barde- 
jov and Stiavnik. In the first half of the 13th century, the 
mendicant order of St. Francis came to the land of the Slo- 
vaks and built its first monasteries in Bratislava, Nitra 
and Trnava. 


Christian churches were being built in Slovakia since 
the ninth century. Because these ancient churches, connect- 
ed with castles and monasteries, were made of wood, few 
traces of them remain today. In many places, however, ce- 
meteries which date back to the 11th and 12th centuries, 
have been preserved. They have evidences that even church- 
es once stood on the premises. 

In those days church architecture in Bavaria and Italy 
was Romanesque. In the 12th century small stone struc- 
tures in that style were constructed also in Slovakia. The 
oldest Romanesque churches that have withstood the assault 
of the ages in Slovakia are found in Drazovcie, near Nitra, 
in Pominovcie, near Pichov, and in Kliz-HradiSte, not far 
from Topoléany. Larger churches were erected near mo- 
nasteries, and their foundations may be found to this day 
under newer top-structures which were added during the 
succeeding centuries. In southern Slovakia the Italian in- 
fluence was prevalent, as might be seen from the extant 
Romanesque churches in Bin, not far from Komarno, and 
in Diakovecie. 


In many places at least the remains of Romanesque 
structures have been preserved and these now form parts 
of churches which were built after a later pattern. The 
Cathedral in SpiSska Kapitula and in Nitra are examples 
of such structures. Romanesque paintings have been pre- 
served in Zegra, SpiS county. An interesting relic of Ro- 
manesque architecture are the rotundas found in Skalica 
and Dechtice. The Romanesque style was followed in: Slo- 
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vakia’ up to the ‘middle’ of the 13th century, at which time 
a new form of architecture replaced it. 


THE TURKS INVADE SLOVAKIA 


In) the twelfth century Slovakia enjoyed years) of re- 
latively _peaceful development. The. increasing » population 
shifted, upstream from the densely populated: plains into 
the hills of central Slovakia, where conditions were almost 
ideal for.animal husbandry. In the lowlands: and- basins 
of northern: Slovakia» forests were cleared, new tracts: of 
land were made: arable and new settlements were: founded. 
New monastic institutions establishing their: monasteries on 
border-lands of Slovakia effectively aided the settlement: of 
the ‘hilly regions. Germans also settled in these wooded. re- 
gions of Slovakia. The number of settlements increased and 
new» churches: were built; so that Slovakia progressed not 
only economically, but also culturally. In the thirteenth cen- 
tury, however, a terrible catastrophe interrupted this peace- 
ful development. when the terrible Turks invaded Slovakia. 

The Turks belong to the group of Mongolian nations. 
Turkish’ tribes lived: in central. Asia, where they created .a 
large empire in the beginning of the thirteenthocentury; the 
heart of which was near the Bajkal: Sea» The leader of) the 
Turks was the notorious and brutal warrior Temudzin, later 
known as Genghis Khan, “the Scourge of God.” In a short 
time the Turks conquered -all neighboring Mongolian na- 
tions and extended their power:to: China and: India, so that 
a large’ part’ of Asia was ounder «their domination. Later 
they set out to subjugate Europe: On the north of the Cau- 
casus region, they defeated the Kumani who sought the aid 
of Russian :princes.: In 1223; A.D. they attacked the Rus- 
sians,and crushed them near the Kalka river. Shortly there- 
after the Turkish armies:came up all the way to the Car- 
pathians and prepared to invade Poland and Hungary under 
the leadership: of Khan Batu. 

The Turks engaged in animal husbandry, but spent 
most of their lives in warfare;:To: get accustomed to the 
hardships» of ‘military life, they lived very simply. Their 
food was frugal, their clothing was made of skins of ani- 
mals, and they ‘cared ‘little for personal cleanliness. Only 
the nobility lived in luxury and splendor. Their women and 
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children usually accompanied them on their military expe- 
ditions. The Turks were not very talkative. 

The Turks waged war on ponies which excelled in en- 
durance and speed. Courage and cruelty were the trade- 
marks of the Turkish army. Any soldier guilty of a breach 
of discipline, or retreating in battle, or of showing mercy 
to a foe, was executed summarily. They slaughtered their 
conquered foe mercilessly; only women and healthy young 
men were taken into captivity as slaves. Captives, placed 
in the vanguard, had to engage the enemy before the re- 
gular Turkish army went into the skirmish. The country 
through which they passed became a barren wasteland, be- 
cause they burned all villages and towns, massacred their 
inhabitants, and carried off all portable booty. They were 
armed with long arrows, curved scimitars, javelins, leather 
helmets and shields. They were so well trained that even 
in full gallop they could release an arrow or javelin with 
deadly accuracy. 

The Kumani in southern Russia, attacked by the Turks, 
fled to the west and begged the king of Hungary to permit 
them to settle in his kingdom. They numbered about 40,000 
families. The king acquiesced, because he thought they 
could greatly assist him against the Turks. However, at 
that time conditions in Hungary were rather unsettled. 

During the reign of Andrew II (1205—1235 A.D.), who 
permitted many foreigners to settle in Hungary, many dis- 
orders took place. The feudal magnates took advantage of 
the situation by appropriating royal property. Belo, the old- 
est son of the King, became the leader of the feudal mag- 
nates, because he saw that his father’s weakness was the 
cause of the weakness of the entire country. In 1222 A.D. 
the King was compelled to issue the Golden Bull in which 
he guaranteed the nobility various rights. When Belo IV 
(1235—1270) succeeded to the throne upon the death of 
his father, conditions in Hungary were such that he was 
forced to break the power of the feudal barons and recover 
the lands which they had appropriated. Relations between 
the nobility and the King were tense and the tension in- 
creased all the more when danger from the outside threat- 
ened the country. And at that time, the Turks stood before 
the gates of Hungary. 
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The Turkish armies were divided into several units. 
One division under Peta invaded Poland, burned Cracow, 
and defeated Henry the Pius near Lehnica in Silesia. The 
second poured through the Carpathian passes into Hungary 
in 1241 A.D. Upon learning that Khan Batu at the head 
of a great force broke through the Verek Pass and was 
coming into the interior to take revenge on the kingdom 
for harboring the Kumani, King Belo issued a command to 
all nobles to mobilize their forces and hasten to the royal 
camp. But the nobility even then underestimated the grav- 
ity of the situation, gave the King trouble and accused the 
Kumani as the cause of the Turkish invasion. 


Finally, when the King collected enough men for his 
army, he set out to meet the invaders, who in the mean- 
time had forded the Slana (Salty) river. At midnight, April 
11, 1241, the Turks encircled Belo’s camp and then utterly 
defeated his army. Many nobles and bishops, among them 
also the Bishop of Nitra, fell in battle. Only small detach- 
ments succeeded in hacking their way through the Turks 
and saving themselves by flight. Belo IV himself was in 
grave danger, but his most loyal magnates covered him 
well and enabled him to escape into the hills nearby. The 
King, escorted by several riders, rode through Sari8, Spi8 
and Liptov and came to Turiec. After resting a while at 
the Nitra castle, he fled to Austria, leaving the country to 
the mercy of the savage Turks. 

Hungary was defenseless and the Turks pillaged the 
country mercilessly. One division of the invaders tore deep- 
ly into Slovakia, ravaged Zemplin and Sari8, and came as 
far as SpiS. To save themselves from destruction, the in- 
habitants of SpisS fled into the inaccessible forests and took 
refuge on a huge, protruding cliff, known since that day 
as the Rock of Refuge. Another division devastated Gemer, 
Novohrad and Hont, and penetrated deeply into the Hron 
region. On the western and southern slopes of Stina, above 
Banska Stiavnica, is an extensive meadow, which even to- 
day is called the Turkish Meadow. 

Western and southern Slovakia did not ascape the ca- 
tastrophe either. The Turkish force led by Peta, which in- 
vaded Silesia, turned south, rode through Moravia and the 
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Vlar Pass into Slovakia. The inhabitants of the Vah region 
fled to’ the forests to escape the savage hordes of Peta: 
The strongholds of Trenéin, Nitra, Bratislava and Komarno 
defended ‘themselves ‘heroically. Ancient’ Slovak’ churches 
became the victims of Turkish devastation, and a large 
part of the Slovak population perished at the hands ‘of: the 
savage, bloodthirsty Turks. 

In the winter’ of 1241-1242) the Turks ‘crossed the 
frozen Danube river near Ostrihom and conquered and pil- 
laged the Transdanubian territory: Belo IV took refuge on 
the Dalmatian islands: At that time Khan* Batu ‘received 
word from Asia of the death of the Great’ Khan Ogotaj. 
Being anxious to make his claim to the vacant throne, Batu 
hastened home with his.entire force. In this way Slovakia 
was freed from the unbearable tyranny of the Turks. But 
what, the Turks failed, to destroy became the spoils of the 
feudal barons who tore into Slovak regions, to complete the 
work.,of destruction. 

Upon, emerging from their hiding places in the inac- 
cessible mountains, the inhabitants of. Slovakia found. their 
villages,- homes. and, churches in .ashes. Misery, want and 
disease reigned everywhere. But the Slovak nation outlived 
even that calamity and put its shoulders to the task of re- 
building its homes and churches to safeguard its national 
existence in its homeland. 


(To be continued) 
e e e 


WHO. SAID IT? 


“Consider the situation of the twenty-odd non-western 
nations which’ are’ next door to the Soviet world. These ex- 
posed nations felt that they have been put in the expendable 
class, condemned in perpetuity to be the ramparts against 
which the angry waves of Soviet communism will constantly 
hurl themselves... . They cannot ‘be enthusiastic about 
policies which would merely perpetuate so hazardous and 
uncomfortable a position. Today they live close to despair 
because the United States, the historic leader of the forces 
of freedom, seems dedicated to the negative policy of con- 
tainment and stalemate.” — (John Foster Dulles, A) POLI- 
CY OF BOLDNESS; May 19, 1952). 
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